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THE ROLE OF 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

IN CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT AND 

LEARNING* Gore are the days when 
an overworked teacher could put the children out to pasture with a ball 
and call the resultant activity "physical education." Gone are the days 
when "free play" was a sanctioned period when the teacher sat on a 
bench and restored her ner\'ous system to equilibrium. Present are the 
days when physical education is no longer a respite from but an oppor- 
tunity for learning. Physical education now has meaning as a sequence 
of skills, attitudes and knowledge o'escribed for the learner so he may 
achieve essential movement and other related objectives deemed appro- 
priate for him by rigorous, sophisticated physical educationists. 

Three Theories in One: Movement, Curriculum, iecirning 

The gap between theory and practice in physical education — what we 
know and what we do — remains large, but the contributions from 
movement theor>', curriculum theory and learning theory can rapidly 
close that gap. Movement theory identifies the content to be mastered. 
Curriculum theory helps organize that content for learning. Learning 
theory suggests economical and effective ways of achieving movement 
objectives. Each of the three components of a valid physical education 
program complements and supplements the others. 



'Speech presented at opening session of Southwest District Leadership Chnic in Elementary 
School PhySKal Education, Phoenix, Arizona, January 10, 1968. 
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Movement Theory 

It is essential to t»mphasi/o the importance of current knowledge of 
the elements space, time, force and flow as they are organized in move- 
ment theory. Most befiavior is movement of one kind or anolfier; con- 
sequently, learning usually has movement as its foundation. Through 
movement the youni; child learns the ditterence between the "me" and 
the "not-me" that is essential to the ability to integrat- ^orm. Form 
perception, or his ability to assign meaning to that form, ' h- sed on his 
posture, laterality (map of inner space) and directionality (map of outer 
space). His space perception or awareness of the relationships between 
forms is even more obviously developed by movement. His motor be- 
havior is the primary chiinnel through which cognitive and affective 
behavior a^e evident to others. Thus motor behavior provides the ob- 
servable evidence of learning. 

In these day^ when a great deal is heard about a child's readiness to 
learn, it is important to stress that readiness is not only preparedness to 
iearn but is also the result of learning and consequently can be taught. 
For example, reading readiness is a complex cluster of more basic abil- 
ities, many of them grounded in movement such as the ability to locate 
objects in space, track a line of type from left to right, and perform the 
transformation between space and time as words in space are trans- 
formed into sounds in time. All of this "readiness" is the result of 
appropriate experience in movement. If deficient, this readiness is re- 
.sponsive to remediation by movement educ3lion= Once the teacher 
accepts the fart that readiness is learned, there is no longer the danger 
of falling into the trap of "give them more time and it will happen" or 
"send them home until they are ready/' which has ensnarled or crippled 
so many in education. It is better to give the additional time at home to 
those who are "ready," for it is obvious that whatever these pupils have 
done at home has been productive. Equally obvious is the fact that the 
"unready" should spend no more time at home on that which has 
demonstrably produced poor results, but that they need the teacher's 
intervention at school to teach the movement and other learning that 
will "get them ready." 

Need for Understanding Subskills 

In considering movement learning, it is to the theorists that the edu- 
cator looks for analysis of locomotor, nonlocomotor and manipulative 
skills and to explain components of such complex movements as skip- 
ping, twisting, and catching a ball. One must know the sequence of 
subskills that are essential to the accomplishment of a more complex 
skill. For example, catching is a more difficult task than throwing be- 
cause it involves making perceptual judgments as a ball is visually 
tracked as well as motor judgments to get the body in the proper posi- 
tion in space and time, plus closing the hands correctly at the appro- 
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priate second. Consequently, rolling a ball on the ground to a child who 
is learning to catch reduces space to two rather than the three dimen- 
sions he must monitor if the ball is coming through the air. Also there 
has been eliminated the difficult problem of positioning his body in 
space. In like manner the ability to deal in movement with the unseen 
space behind him is an essential sublearning to running backwards or 
moving flexibly in all directions. 

Organizing Learning Opportunities 

Knowledge of curriculum theory is essential in organizing the content 
of movement into learning opportunities for children, so that an orderly, 
sequential and more predictably successful program may be developed. 
In this area Simpson's Taxonomy of the Psycho Motor Domain (9) and 
the Gutteridge Rating Scale of Motor Skills (3) have supplied productive 
information. 

In making plans for teaching it is necessary first to provide for the 
learner's perception of the movement task. Are the sensory stimuli 
actually being received and assigned significance or are they being 
ignored or rejected? From the universe of stimuli in^pinging on his con- 
sciousness, is the learner selecting out the appropriate cues, such as the 
position of the ball and the thrower's feet or has he focused on the 
thrower's face or a bird in a nearby tree? Has he engaged in the mental 
process of translating these perceptions into movement? Only if these 
three aspects of psychomotor perception are in process can it be said 
that the learner has perceived the movement task. 

The 5econd concern is with the learner's set, or predisposition, to act. 
Is he physically, intellectually and emotionally willing and prepared to 
attempt the movement task? 

Third, there must be opportunity for guided response, an overt re- 
sponse that may be imitative, trial and error, or done with verbal or 
physical guidance of the teacher or another child. 

Only after these three steps have been successfully completed can a 
movement skill become a usable and habitual part of the learner's 
movement repertoire. 

Finally, after the four preceding responses, the learner achieves the 
complex overt movement response where all uncertainty has been re- 
solved and his performance is automatically elicited in anv situation 
where it is appropriate. It is interesting to note that usually the focus is 
only on this terminal level of competence and there is emphasis upon 
such complex skills as racing, ball playing, tumbling and swimming 
rather than an examination of the full spectrum at all five levels of the 
taxonomy which are necessary to achievement of such an automatic 
skill. Academic tasks of varying difficulties are assigned to children in a 
classroom; yet it remains acceptable that they all engage in the same 
movement task in the physical education period. As a result, there is far 
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too often *i boy st^inclini; on the sideline and a teacher who insists that 
he "get in the v;amo" in tho hope that he will develop bali-inaying 
skills. Who u(nild niake this sjnie pcdai^o.uical error of placing an un- 
able reader in a research library hoping hc^ uould learn to read'' 

Mowmcnt Tj^ks \1u<t Dliivr 

The current trend for individualizing instruction is pointing out the 
\erv seritnis error ot the t la^^room practice where it is assumed that the 
^anu' movement ta^k is appropriate for all learners in a group. Con- 
temfiorarv thec-r-; mancLites difterentiating learning task^- on the basis of 
a ciiagn()si>; oi eai h student s position in the sequence of learning. 
S(ho()l organization for instruction must change; one or two balls for 
one classroom is no longer defensible. We would have all children learn. 

Current curriculum theorv imfilies a greater demand that p-ecision be 
liuilt into instruction by specifying in behavioral terms the instructional 
o[)(ecti\e. "Lnjoving team games" or "learning motor skills" will ro 
longer suffice as the educational destination in a physical education 
program. Such global (and therefore unassessable) objectives must be 
replaced bv prefise and specific objectives ex[)ressed in behavioral 
terms (8). "Catching a large ball when it is thrown with moderate force 
to a position between his waist and shoulders" or "catching eight out 
of ten softballs thrown from anv direction to his general position" tells 
the instructor the ty[)e of learning opportunity to plan and whether or 
not the objective has been achieved. 

Learning Theory: How Ohjectivcs Are Accompliahod 

As movement theory provides content to be mastered and curriculum 
theory gives diu^ction*^ touvud attaining clearly specified objectives, so 
learning theory is to be considered as that which enables the teacher 
to accomplish those objectives. Here again critically needed but cur- 
renllv little-used knowledge is now available. Psychological theory is 
rapidly being translated into language intelligible to, and thus usable 
b)\ teachers. !n motivation (4) theory have been identified the six vari- 
ables manipulable by a teacher so that a student will more earnestly 
engage in learning movement skills. Factors that will increase the speed 
and degree to which he learns a skill have also been identified. As a 
result, a teacher may make valid and productive decisions of how much 
to practice and for how long a time, what to reinforce f.S) and what to 
extinguish, which sensory modalities will yield the greatest input. These 
are only three of tho manv factors identified as important to increasing 
the rate and degree of learning. Retention theory (6) has specified the 
five factors uith which a teacher must be concerned to minimize the 
"fall out" of forgetting; transfer theory guides the teacher in planning 
learning so that it is available to the child and used in all situations 
where it is appropriate. It is incumbent upon the physical educationist 
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to become so conversant with this psychological knowledge that he too 
may resolve uncertainty and achieve the skill of automated valid per- 
formance in his teaching. 

The current trend to move physical education from an activity whoso 
purpose was to drain off fatigue from other learnings to a period tor 
learning of the utmost importance is long overdue. However, still un- 
discovered by many who are designing education for the twenty-first 
century is the certain knowledge that the learner will retain his own 
mind and body though all else in his environment may change. Physical 
educationists are in the unique position of knowing that movement 
education, which includes the knowledge of the use of the learner's 
body, is sure to be necessary to the learner twenty or fifty years hence. 
In the art of movement is to be found the common denominator of all 
human expression, a foundation for learning and a release from the 
damaging inner tensions so pernicious in our society. 

With this new prominence assigned to movement education comes 
the responsibility for designing and executing physical education pro- 
grams in which are incorporated present knowledge in movement, 
curriculum and learning. 

BY 

MADELINE C. HUNTER 

Principal, (.'n;\ (vs/fy f/cmonMrv' Sihooi 
University of Caliiornia at Los Angoles 
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\VHAT 

hVERY CHILD 
NEEDS 
FROM PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION The needs of today's child 
are no different from those of yesteryear. The emphasis may be some- 
what different, but children's fundamental needs remain basically the 
same. However, never before in history has it been so important for 
us to seek effective woys to meet these needs of our children. 

What Are the Needs? 

Some of the more obvious needs that contribute to healthy person- 
alities are: 

Success (achievement, accomplishment, adequacy) 
Activity (doing, participation) 

Approval (attention, appreciation, affection, recognition, worth) 

Belonging (being wanted, group status) 

Cognition (thinking, learning) 

Creativity (new experiences, novelty, variety) 

Excitement (adventure, fun) 

The fulfillment of these basic needs is the birthright of every child. 

Does Physical Education Contribute? 

Much has been written about how physical education can contribute 
to the fulfillment of children's needs. This literature is sound and well 
thought through, but as is so often the case what we profess is far 
ahead of what we practice. Nowhere in elementary education is this 
"educational lag" more evident than in elementary school physical 
education. 

The question is: is physical education part of the solution or part of 
the problem in meeting the needs of all cnildren? Children are in the 
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bsst posilion to answer this question. A ten-year-old girl expressed her 
feelings aboul physical education in this way: 

1 hate to go to gym, I do 

Tho' 1 like soccer and baseball loo; 

But the kids are unkind just the same, 

Thai's what I don't like about the game. 

When I uo something wrong they "boo/' 

And ! have done it wrong, 'tis true; 

But if they wouldn't boo at me, 

Why I'd a better player be. 

!'m shaky for fear they will "boo/' 

And I'm terribly nervous too, 

When I missed the ball the other team won 

That is why gym is no fun. 

My contention is that physical education as it is currently being con- 
ducted in many schools is part of the problem rather than the solution. 
In fact, it creates situations such as the one just described that force 
many children into unhealthy emotional states and negative patterns 
of behavior. For some children the experience causes an inadequate 
self-image and contributes to a state of poor mental health. 

Failures in Practice 

Physical education programs fail to provide success experiences for 
many boys and girls. When a child Is eliminated from an activity or 
strikes out because of inadequate motor skills, he is undergoing a failure 
experience over which he has no control. Those children eliminated 
need the activitv mo^t. Elimination activities cannot be considered good 
educational practice. 

In practice the programs are almost always geared to the gifted. The 
highly skilled children usually dominate and monopolize the learning 
activities to the detriment of the less skilled. As a result the skil'ed 
become more skilled and the less skilled fall farther behind. 

There is a direct relationship betvveen the amount of activity a child 
gets and the benefit he receives from the activity. Daily vigorous physi- 
cal artivily is not being experienced by many boys and girls. If we 
were to do a time-motion study, it would be found that for most chil- 
dren the major portion of the physical education period could be 
described as a standing, watching, waiting peri d. Many games involve 
only a runner and a chaser while the remainder of the class stand idly 
by, anxiously hoping and waiting for a turn that for some fails to come. 
Other games, whose purpose is to develop ball skills, utilize but one 
ball for an entire class, which is analogous to teaching writing with one 
pencil to a class of .10 children. 

Unrealistic pressures and anxieties in children have been evidenced 
as increased emphasis on formalized physical fitness testing Is stressed. 

O 10 
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The test results should be checked against the child's Individual im- 
provement, not ngainst a nntionnl norm as is the common practice. 

The need to belong, to be part of the group, Is not met when teachers 
allow children to select tenms in front of classes with liftio or no con- 
sideration given to those children selected Inst or not at all. This prac- 
tice builds up anxiety, alienation, and fear within the child and should 
not happen under any circumstances. 

Few teachers have capitalized on the relationship of motor develop- 
ment to learning. Physical education experiences have been "apart 
from" rather than "a part of" the rest of the curriculum. It is becoming 
increasingly clear that physical activities hold one of the keys to learn- 
ing. The way much physical education is taught fails to encourage 
thinking; in fact, it actually discourages it. The child is treated like an 
automaton with commands and directions given to him that elicit little 
or no creative thinking. The autocratic, formal, militaristic response-to- 
command approach encourages stereotyped, automatic responses from 
children that are not in keeping with education in a democratic society. 

Children need opportunity to create, adapt, and modify game and 
play experiences. Many programs are so limited In scope they provide 
little opportunity for a child to be creative. Kickball and dodgeball are 
played week after week and year after year with little or no thought 
of variety. 

Positive Interventions 

The failures in practice present a rather pessimistic picture when pre- 
sented by themselves. However, much that is being done is commend- 
able and praiseworthy, but we cannot afford to be Pollyannas in our 
thinking. Some positive interventions are needed if v/e are to reduce 
this educational lag. 

The dally physical education period needs to be instructional. lW\s 
is not a supervisory but a teaching period. Some have the erroneous 
assumption that by playing the game, motor skills will somehow be 
mysteriously developed and perfected. This is just not the case. Many 
children learn In spite of us, but many others need direct instruction. 
Skills need to be broken down into their component parts and presented 
in a logical, progressive manner, a sequential order that cannot be left 
to chance if it is to be a learning experience for every boy and girl. 

There should be individualization of program rather than setting one 
standard and expecting every boy and girl to achieve, without regard to 
their levels of skill or ability. A mass-oriented approach will not work 
if we expect to meet the needs of every child. 

Planning and organizational approaches that ensure maximum partici- 
pation must be employed if the real values of this learning experience 
are to be realized by all children. There should be enough bails, jump 
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ropes and other equipment to keep all the children active. These are 
the pencil, paper and books of this learning experience. 

There should be more use of student helpers, children helping other 
children, both within a grade level and across grade levels. Older chil- 
dren assisting teachers with younger children is a real learning experi- 
ence for all involved. 

The use of the discovery or problem-solving approach to teaching 
physical education is one of the most exciting and promising develop- 
ments in elementary education today, a methodology that is generally 
referred to as movomvnt vducation or exp/oraf/on. This metfiod, which 
can best be described as "success oriented/' in addition, is by its very 
nature individualized, providing maximum participation and activity, 
stimulating thinking and creativity. Furthermore, it is fun. Movement 
education is described in more detail in the article following this. 

Fulfilled Needs 

The fulfilled needs of a child are associated with happiness, peace of 
mind, and socially effective functioning, whereas failure in this area 
tend? to bo associated with poor mental health, unhappiness, and 
socially unacceptable behavior. When basic human needs are not met 
In a positive way, children find less desirable ways for fulfillment. If 
physical education is to be an effective force we need to look critically 
at our programs and make the necessarv interventions in satisfying the 
needs of every child. 

BY 

O. WILLIAM BLAKE 

CoonimitoT , Hcii{h and Ph> sir aJ Fc/ucatinn 
Department oi Educatinn 
Contra CosU County, dfifornia 
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MOVEMFNT^ 



AN tSSENTIAL 
IN A GOOD 
SCHOOL 

OAY Each day in school is special. 
In any school it is possible for children to have enthusiastic, vital and 
meaningful learnings. Learnings may occur in a school in the inner 
city, in a plush suburban community or in a remote rural nrea. The 
children may come from impoverished homes or from affluent homes. 
The teacher teaches on the assumption that every day can make a 
difference for every child in school. Location of the school or family 
Income are not necessarily crucial factors, but the quality of relation- 
ships and meaningfulness of experience may be. The opportunity for 
movement, for physical education, may make it possible for each child's 
day to be special. 

In this era when many are preoccupied with educational concerns — 
new organizationnl ptiUorns, materials, and activities — physical educa- 
tion emerges as a need requiring major national attention. 

For a long time researchers have been directing attention to the rela- 
tionship of health to learning. Significant findings have increased appre- 
ciation of the many health factors related to a child's progress and 
learning; there is also increased appreciation of the relationship of 
activity, participation and involvement to mental health and growth. 
In the studies of recent years wherein children's creative development 
has been stressed, many are concerned with the early years in school; 
there are new understandings and appreciations for the dynamics of 

13 
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nursery school and kindergarten education. It now seems especially 
fitting that we hypothesize that many of our purposes can be achieved 
with greater efficiency as we place new value on the power of move- 
ment in education and as wc rocognize thp multiple purposes to which 
movement can contribute. 

Children should have opportunities daily for a variety of movement 
experiences (physical education activities). Each day should be planned, 
in part, around meaningful movement experiences. This is not meiely 
to "blow off steam/' "to change the pace," "to give the teacher relief," 
"to play games," or to "balantc the day." There are deeper, more 
specific factors underlying, tho importance of movement in the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. 

Potcntisi} Values in Phys/ca/ Education 

Of the values of physical education in the elementary school program 
the following should be Included. Movement experiences 

1. stimulate thinking 

2. Ccin help children understand their own idear, and feelings 

3. c:in help childreri develop understandings of other people 

4. can be a form of communication 

5. can provide for self-expression 

6. can provide for creative expression 

7. can help children develop social interaction 

8. can help chitdrrn develop physical skills in common and unique 
activities 

9. can provide opportunities for cooperation and competition 

10. can help children clarify concepts about their environment 

11. can contribute to the development of fitness 

12. can he a medium for helping children understand how their 
bodies work.* 

Such values are of course to be emphasized In many areas of the 
curriculum, but since pti/sical education provides such a rich setting 
for these values, teachers might well be encouraged to study seriously 
ways of extending their programs. The classroom teacher has unlimited 
opportunities to include movement experiences In the daily program, 
an activity not to become confused with that of a specialist teacher for 
physical education, but there is a challenge to the regular teacher to be 
alert for opportunities for children's physical activity. Perhaps the spe- 
cialist teacher can help the teacher with plans and particular skills. 
There is a place for both to work in this field. 



• Adapted from Gladys Andrews, Jeanette Saurborn and Elsa Schneider, Physical Education for 
Today's Boys and Cirls (Boston: AMyn and Bacon, Inc., 1%0), p. 7 
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Achieving the Vofucs 

For phy^icMl eckication to bocomo vital and \o achieve its maximum 
value, the follow ing conditions might In* considtMed: 

1. Teachers should not /ear mcnement. ^ince age is no determent 
for physical education. 

2. Children need to be tree to express themselves. 

3. Children might be helped to include movement as a way of com- 
municating icieas and teacher^ might increasingly make it acceptable. 

4. Movement should not be confined to the gymnasium, all-purpcise 
room or outside plav area. There aro many ways of using the class- 
room. 

5. Teachers and children need to develop and use a basic move- 
ment vocal)ulary. 

6. Movement experiences must be purpc^scful. When possible, these 
purposes should be related to other learnings, other curriculum activi- 
ties, and interests of individual children. 

7. Physical education must begin with the earliest years, — it cannot 
wait until fourth or fifth grade. 

8. Movement is a basis for a// physical education activities. 

9. t-'hysical education pro\'ides opportunities for all children to par- 
ticipate, belong, achieve, be accepted. 

10. From time to time physical education may lose its identity as 
such and become absorbed in activities that include color, sound, 
dramatics and movement exploration, 

11. Phv'sical education may "spill over" into de\'eloping vocabulary, 
creative writing and other language arts activities, thus extending mean- 
ing and vitality of school activities. 

12. Children reveal through movement many important feelings, fears, 
concerns, interests, aspiration and relationships. 

13. Children often like to work in small groups, using the medium 
of movement. 

14. Planning, thinking, work habits and evaluation techniques may 
well be emphasized through phvsical education in meaningful and 
efficient ways. 

15. Listening to children and ol^serving them in movement activities 
often give the teacher imf^orlant cues as to interests, understandings 
and problems that aid in planning. 

16. Program planning needs to be dev'elof^mental vvith recognition 
that phvsical status of a group c)t children varies; they cannot all be 
expected to [Perform with the same skill or interest. 

The above items are not intended to be prescriptive, but reflect 
elements that af)pear to be most important not only in curriculum theory 
but in achieving goals in curriculum practice. 
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Planning the School Day 

The teacher's plans for the day take many factors into account. The 
purposes, having to do with over-all directions he is seeking with the 
group, both immediate and long range, must be considered. He also 
plans in terms of space or spaces available and times when particular 
spaces ran be used. Available material and equipment are important 
considerations. In addition to these essential factors which condition 
and undergird the planning, there are numerous specific factors con- 
tributing to the usefulness of the planning. Among such specifics are: 

• There is a Joe (or a Bill) whose status and needs at the moment 
must be considered. Perhaps he needs to relate to other boys; hence 
the teacher must work out a variety of ways of planning for Joe. 

• There are concepts the group seems to be having trouble under- 
Standing. These concepts are ditYicult to define— perhaps they can be 
clarified by simple movement experiences. With young children, move- 
ment can clarify "up," "down," "over," "under," "high," "low," "fast," 
"slow." Or perhaps we can "walk like a bird" or "swim like a fish" 
or "jump like a frog." Older children might move the degrees of a 
circle, travel an hypotenuse or jump a synapse in a flow of electricity. 
The important thin^ to bear ia mind is that movement may become a 
means of clarifying ideas, of seeing relationships, of helping children 
establish meaning. 

• There are individuals who need to find satisfaction in relating to the 
group. It would be too bad to make such children "it" in a game situa- 
tion, but they can work with a group op a specific project. The group 
working on the solar system might show it through a movement com- 
position. 

• A group needing to be challenged with a new game might well be 
helped to listen to projected rules, develop skills, adapt the game and 
teach it to other children. 

• There will he need for some emphasis on small group activity. Uses 
of singing games (action songs) with movement provides an interesting 
way of working. Here feelings, impression and sensitivities can be por- 
trayed using movement as a medium of expression. 

• The planning might include a story the group is to read, perhaps a 
story that will tell of migrating birds and ways in which different types 
fly. What an opportunity to share this in movement with the entire 
group! Provision can be made to include sound. This may require space; 
a short time in the gymnasium will give this group an opportunity to 
work. This too is planning. 

• The teacher is always on the alert for an appropriate phrase or a 
colorful idea. Perhaps someone will verbalize an idea which can be 
communicated through movement that might also include a song. For 
example — "When I go up a fluffy cloud floats by." 
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• Each day should include opportunities for children to engage in 
exploration. Freedom to express one's self, to explore, to move, serves a 
powerful motivating function. Through exploration of movement a child 
finds unlimited "things" ho can do in whatever space he has and comes 
to realize that he can use a part of his body or several parts. Explora- 
tion may often include poems, color or sound with movement. The 
product may become a game, an experiment, a reading chart, a plot 
for a story, a mural, a chant or song. 

Another Look at Cjnjes 

It is inn. porta nt for teachers to understand the nature and sources of 
games and the function they are to serve. There is no prescribed list of 
first-grade or sixth-grade games, since no two groups of first-grade 
children are the same. In addition to the heritage of games passed 
down to us, new, meaningful games emerge from exploration and crea- 
tive expression. In selecting these, there is need to examine their mean- 
ing for a particular group of children, for a particular type of planning 
is required. 

Games must be selected for the specific purposes to be achieved. 
There is an important developmental sequence to games. In analyzing 
them, it is helpful to recognize that all games: 

• have a purpose, or a goal. The purpose or goal becomes a chal- 
lenge. 

• have a ch.illenge that suggests taking chances. 

• have rules that must be followed, that give direction and call for 
controls. 

• have defined boundaries, formations, or areas — circles, lines, courts. 

• involve motor skills and skills of thinking, problem solving, com- 
munication and social skills. 

• call for participation, becoming actively involved with oneself, 
with others.' 

An important statement about games follows this analysis: 
"If teachers are concerned with providing gan^os which will facilitate 
learnings for all children, then all children must find some kind of ac- 
complishment. This means that there is no such thing as elimination 
from a game because one gets tagged, does not hit the target, or does 
not run as fast as the others. These are children whose skills are just 
developing and who need many opportunities to try, to do, rather than 
to be rejected because they could not. Elimination or rejection from a 
game because of inadequate skill development at the lime may cause 
untold future difficulties for the child. We want the child to yearn to 
participate, to try to improve, rather than to feel defeated because of 
his level of skill. It is imperative that the teacher know the background 

' Paraphrased from Robert S. FIcrnIng, Curriculum For Today's Boys and Cirls (Columbus, 
Ohio: Merrill. 1%3), p. 231. 
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of her children when they are engaged in game situations. Putting a 
child in an "it" situation before he is emotionally mature enough to 
stand against a group, or to take responsibility for the group in a 
leadership role, can cause reluctance lo participate. 

"As natural outcomes of games, sports are complex forms of move- 
nient which include the same common elements as those listed in 
games. If children have had satisfying game experiences they will eagerly 
participate in sport activities during their lifetime in and out of school 
and beyond school days." ' 

Dance is aUo a complex movement it;nri. It can only emerge from 
many opportunities tor an individual to express himself. The early school 
years should provide many creative rhythmic experiences that would 
help children to tuliill two fundamental needs — "to move and to ex- 
press." Appropriate planning for creativt? rhythmic movement is re- 
quired since it is the child's interpretation of thoughts and feelings 
expressed through the use of his body.^ 

And so the planning, which must be done by the teacher, of ex- 
periences for children in movement education (physical education) in- 
volves relevant factors, of which many are subtle. Further, planning is 
cc)ntinuous and developmental, often to be sharpened, reshaped or 
revised on the "^pot in response to children's cues, time, factors or 
interests. 

Avoi(lin<^ Pressure 

Plans (hat make extensive provision for movement have dynamic 
consecjuences. The power of meaningful experiences for children in 
fostering good m^'nta! health havt^ Icjng been recognized. Increasingly 
today, there is abo the need to recogni/e the force of pressures on 
children. Pressure^ "U^ be first," "to receive high marks," "lo excel/' 
"to be placed in a | a'-ticular group," "to achieve" are real and powerful. 

When interviewed about their concerns, pupils included the follow- 
ing types of items as of gre.f! concern and related to pressure: 

"gomg to college 

competition for grades 

marks 

getting into an Ivy League College 

excessive homework 

not enough sleep 

feeling tired 

teachers 

responses of parents" 

3 Ibid., pp. 231-32. 

^ Gladys Andrews, Creative Rhythmic Movement lor ChildrQn (Enjjiewood Cliffs, N. j., Prcn- 

tito-HjII, Inc.. 1954), p. 45. 
* T.ikcn from Rondid Doll, "The HtMt Is On," Ronjid C. Doll and Robert S. Fleming. 

(Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1%6;, Children Under Presume, pp. 3-14. 
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Many of these pressures are external in origin and are clustered 
around academic skills. For many children and their parents, academic 
Success is the main stream of intellectual activity. Increasingly, we are 
realizing that as children are finding satisfaction and success in move- 
ment activities they are reinforced for more mature academic work. 

We often try too hard. Parents are preoccupied with direct relation- 
ships between work and drill and do not realize that experiences en- 
hancing meaning and experiences contr.buting to feelings of pride 
have powerful consequences for multiple learning. 

In no way is this an attempt to soften school, to minimize academic 
growth or to allow the children's school to consist only of narrow 
conceptions of play. It is, however, an attempt to make school activities 
vital, exciting and special. 

Out of the richness and significance of piiysical education come 
vocabulary, self-assurance, involvement and improved quality of rela- 
tionships with peers. Also there are many manifestations of creative 
expression and of effective thinking. 

We return to our central premise that every day in school is as special 
for a child as lie is free to express himself in meaningful ways and to 
capture and hold the thrill of using his body, to express his ideas and 
to expand his learning in many ways. 

BY 

ROBERT S. FLEMING 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
N'CkV forscy State Department of Education 
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A COO[> 

P.HVSICAL FDlJCATi'ON 

PROGKAVtr' A good physical education 
program i^ based on the developmental characteristics of children. 
Knowledge and understanding of the general paMorn or sequence of 
motor, emotional, social and intellectual growth are necessary in de- 
signing programs in order that children may have joy in the experience 
of participation in physical education activities. Such knowledge and 
understanding wil! strengthen the recognition that differences exist 
among children of the same chronological ages in each aspect of growth 
and within each child among the several aspects of his development. 
When physical education is viewed as a means through which edu- 
cational objecti\'es can be attained, when plans are designed for a 
progression of activities leading beyond today, when specific skills 
relating to the rharacteristics of children are planned and taught, then 
and only then, will each child be educated to his fullest capacity. 

Why Phy.s/ca/ Education^ 

1. Attitudes ba^>ic to a democratic society are learned by the child 
as he participates in many physical education activities. Democratic 
belief and attitudes begin with self-acceptance. Acceptance of one's 
own strengths and limitations is the basis for the acceptance of other 
people. Goals which are realistically set increase the individual's oppor- 
tunities to enjoy success and. thereby, increase his feelings of self- 
acceptance. 
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2. Optimum growth and development are achieved through planned 
dcvelopmcntol experiences in movement. In accepting this as a goal, 
one assumes that the physical education program must accommodate 
the characteristics oi cMch child. Movomont experiences should be 
planned for group needs and individual differences. For example, if a 
child has not learned how to run he is not ready for the dodging- 
tagging required in running-chasing activities. He learns first to run on 
the balls of his feel, to stop on a signal, to slop on a lino, to touch a 
lino and turn, to dodge and finally to tag. As he experiences each of 
the parts of the rimnin<', he should bo given opportunity to u^^e 
that particular part m activities in which only that part of the skill or 
preceding ones are used. In this way he runs with less falling and, in 
developing the over-all skill of running, his confidence in himself in- 
creases. While learning the skill he is experiencing self-discovery: how 
he relates to another person and how together he and another affect 
each other. He is growing socially and emoMonally. 

The intellectual aspects of learning to run are the how and why of 
skill performance. When the child explores these questions he dis- 
covers the answers. In addition, he learns to follow directions, to obey 
rules and to accept penallio<^ of being tagged. Thus we see the con- 
tinuum; the child is Icarnmg a simple skill and all that is inherent in 
the exper'ence as does the adult who enjoys recreational participation 
evolving t;om earlier experience. 

A design for teaching movement skills essential to running and 
stopping, turt'ing and slopping, dodging and tagging activities follows: 
Ex()loration (exploring movement) 

Discovery (learning) 

I 

Use (games) 

The method ff)r teaching the skill is movement exploration. Through 
the exploration, knowledge and understandings about the skill are dis- 
covered and developed, The skill, when learned, is then used in a 
game. This design, briefly described, can be expanded to meet the 
needs of any class. Other play skills and team sport skills can be 
similarly designed for effective learning. 

Runnini^ and Stopping 

Explore: Children scatter over a play area. All run within this area 
and stop on a signal. 

Teacher: "1 can hear many different sounds of running. Who 

knows what I mean?" 
Discover: The question leads to discussion of sound. The teacher 
heard a loud noise. What docs this mean? Pounding feet. What's 
wrong with pounding feet? Recognition of the need to run lightly 
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on btills of feet rt^sLilts from [h\> Cjue^lion. 

Toiulior: ' \\'h\' do \oii suj-jposo some of \ni\ fell clown on the 

sigf^al lo siopT" 
Discover: Piscussion l(\)(!s [o jn iindiMsLindifv^ of hjlam t\ 
E\p!o!v: C'hildren tr\ wiriou*- stoppmi; ["jo^itions lo find one* thai 
nicikt^ [Ucm icc\ so st(\uK that v\cn wUcn the loacfuH comes 
around and puslK^ \\wn^ li.;htl\. die\ stuMn soiidK' rooted. 
Disiowr: To >top in /)a/«u)it' \ou sttip in a ft)r\\ard-s|ride [nisition 
uit[> weight plactui t'(iuail\ iH-ivvocii iwc* feel. Knee^ fit^\e(i lo 
lo\\(»r iho weight h(»l[)s halancc. 

f\/)/()/c; AiUM' {hv>c (ii-'toMMirs tiiiiciien (Onhiuit^ lo run and lo 
stop St) that iht^ k\unings [n,u he firniK c^siahlished. 
I'sc Stuiirrel In Tree: Red Lii;hl 

S(arf/ni,' And Sf()/)/)/ni,' 

/\/)/();r. Cfiildren stand on orn* tMid line of the plaxini; area and 
t»\p(M inicMit with starling [Tosition for running games. Tht>\' dis- 
t(HM are in a foru arcl-sU ide position uilfi wcMghl on forward 
foot: (nt^s are looking alK\ul. On a signal lh(n run lo op[K)site 
Itne and stop in halantu: ItMihei lonin^rnts sonie ha\e turned one 
w av, some anotfi(H. 

Di^i.owr: On tr\ing again, pU[")iK disccnc^r correct wa\' to turn is 
to touch tfie line with onc^ fool and turn on thc^ halls of both 
feet ra I hc^r tfian \ho Linsafc* method of circ ling, 
(.'se.' fire Tngine 

Dodiiim: .11 u I 7ai4g/ng 

fxp/oRv Walk aroLtnd a hig area in different directions. How 
rlov(»|v can \ou pass others without touching anxonc*:* 
Di<(o\cr: flow lo a\oicl humping into another person, ln)w to 
dodge and mo\c^ awa\ to avoid c-ollisjon. 

i\()i()rv: ( hilclrcMi repcMf. (exploration, running insUMcl of walking. 
The* children tag tlu^ [unsons iho\' arc^ dodging. 
Di>^(0\cr: (jood faggi/ig is lightly touching another; pushing or 
holding Is unnetessarv. 

i'sc: .Animal Chas(\ l^ird C'atc her. Chic kens Comc^ Momc\ Mid- 
night, Old \U)tfi<^r W'llch ' 

Lcarf>ed in this manner, the skill of running become^ a part of tlic 
(nild as ht^ movers through various ph\sical education (experiences. Now 
he has i/c c}nired a nioior skill he will use in future* leisure-time activi- 
ties. In addition, h(» loarns in a positive wa\' sat'et\' factors impc^rtant to 
his daily liv ing. For example, in running in games, the child looks where 
he is gciing to avoid (ollision, not to a\'oid getting hurt, fic looks to 
where he will mo\e lo avoid humping others. 

1 Sc«.' Bif)lKH'.riiphy. 
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Who is fC'5pon5/6/c for good physics! education pro^Liram^;^ 

The community, parents, schools and teachers cooperating, arc re- 
sponsible tor providing the kinds {)\ physical education experiences vital 
to developing girls and l^ovs. It is up to schools and tcMchers to lead 
parents and communitv in setting realistic objectives. When schools, 
through action, show that ihev are interested in the best for all children, 
parents and community mav then he expected to provide the mean:^ for 
tlu- deveiopmcrii ot good programs Phv^icai eciucation rTUist [)c^ tauglit 
bv persons qualified to teach it with sufficient time, adequate facilities, 
equipment and supplies provicied to assure et'fectjve teaching. Tssentials 
for good developmental phvsical education activ ities are adec|uate play 
space, equipment and supplies. No one expects a child to read without 
access to the necessary books and material vital to learning the skill. 
Why should teaching physical education he attempted with inadequate 
teaching tc^ols^ 

Play areas — and children can be encouraged to help in planning and 
marking — can be laid out with line«^, circles, courts anc) diamonds for a 
varietv of play skills and garner. Dance to he taught effectively requires 
sufficient indoor space for unlimited exploration of its many facets and 
for performance of the many dances children will create and learn. A 
few schools have adequate outdoor areas for dance activities. Stunts, 
tumbling and gymnastics aUo are usually performed best indoc:)rs in a 
gymnasium or multi-purpose room. Separate play areas for playground 
equipment appropriate to grade levels tJsing them are needed for well- 
rounded programs, with such equipment as jungle gyms, horizontal 
bars, horizontal ladders, and balance beams. 

Necessary supf)lies include record players, records, rhythm instru- 
ments, various-si/e f)layground balls, kickballs, volleyballs, basketballs, 
footballs, softballs, bats, bases, batting tees, jump ropes, beanbags, 
hoops, [balance boards, tumbling mats, jumping standards, slop watch, 
pinnies and metal tapes. There must be enough balls to give every child 
plenty of opportunity to practice and they should be of appropriate size 
for elementary school children, 

A central supply room where teachers get balls and other equipment 
needed for their daily program is the most practical way of providing 
equipment and supplies for all grades. In addition, each room \^ given 
supplies tor play outside the physical education class. A more desirable 
method, of course, is to give each room what it needs, but this, more 
costly than f:>ooling cquipnienr, is not feasible in many schc)ols. Wher- 
ever there is a ()hysical education consultant (and it is to he hoped that 
there will be an increasing number), the teacher will call upon the spe- 
cialist to help in planning and carrying out the program. 
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Competition 

What about com[)etili()n(' The u^udl confiicl f)t'l\vcon compctiiion cind 
cooperation often imf)lies tli.il \hcy are not compotiiilo. when actuallv 
it is possible to le.irn coo()eMtion uhtle comf>etin^. At tl)e elenu-nlaiv 
schoof level, playinj; o lend-up i^ame to a sf)()rt or a mocJifitation ot a 
sport is an exanif)le of cooperation and competition in a compatible 
situation. Research in psvcholoi^y and edLic:ation produces evidence of 
uit: fiarfiii'iif eiVecis of making chiiclren face competition and challenge 
for which they are not rea^K. When a child face^ repetitive failure the 
level of his aspirations mav be lowered to the extent that his self-image 
suffers and makes future effort^ difficult l)ecau>e of hts belief in inevi- 
table failure. 

If certain safeguards are provided the child can benefit from com- 
petition: 

• the child must have sufficient skill in whatever activity he c(im- 
petes lo assure his chances for success (wfiich does not neces- 
sarily mean winningi 

• both teacher ancJ child ■should be more concerned with the 
game's contribution to the development of the child than with 
his team s vvinning 

• participation mu'^t be provided for all children, which assures 
shorter f^eriods of competitiv e aclivity and guards against [^hysi- 
cai and emotional exhaustion. 

Since most games are leased on comf)etition it v\c>uld f)e toolish to 
believe that competition should not hv f^art of the phvsical education 
program. First, the aie-centered primarv age chilcJ learns to compete so 
that fw can win. His first experience with a team conce[)t sfiouicf come 
with the Simplest form of team activity, the simple relav. where his skill, 
speed, al)ilitv to listen and to follow directions contril)ute to hi'^ team's 
success or failure. As he develops intr) a we [)ers()n and erilers the 
upper elementary school grades, fie demands greater com[)etitivt* action. 
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It is here that the elements of a true team game begin. Now, with 
proper guidance, he learns to forget the me for the we. When this 
happens, cooperation and competition ore compatible. The child who 
continues to be a me person has diftitijlly in comnoutive team experi- 
ences. He has to learn that almost everybody playing has something to 
contribute to the game. Some have skill; some, courage; some, good 
spirit and some, determination. Successful team effort requires that the 
contribution of all players be pooled anG uscg sn a Cvjuperdlive ven- 
ture — competition. 

Competition within schools can take place in several vvays. One form 
of effective competition is through intramural programs for all inter- 
mediate grade children participating in competitive types of games in 
their physical education classes. Teams are formed, tournaments are 
arranged and games played at the noon hour or after school. Girls and 
hoys generally play in separate activities. Play days are exciting. Several 
schools may ho invited to one school and teams are composed of chil- 
dren from all the participating schools. These teams play each other. 

Competition can be a positive factor in elementary school physical 
education. Through common efforts children learn to work together in 
a competitive situation containing roles young people will play later in 
a democratic, competitive society. 

Development Program a Are Esaent'ial 

What then makes a truly good physical education program? If girls 
and boys are to receive the full benefits of physical education, there 
mu'^t be a well-planned, guided program in which all persons con- 
cerned with the school and the child (parents, teachers, community) 
cooperate to the end that these benefits may be achieved. The primary 
interest must be developmental programs for all children. This concern 
must be the guideline on which all other action is determined. 

BY 

MADELINE H. BOYER 
Pro/essor oi Phys'icai Education 
San franciszo State College 
Cadfornia 
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A FORMULA 
FOR PLAY: 

CHILD • 

SPACE f 
IMAGINATION 



Curbstones are to balance on 
Tar from the ground. 
Railings are to slide upon 
And trees for running around. 

Fences are lor wriggling through 
Cracks and holes 1o hop. 
And though she does not like us to, 
Puddles are to plop l2) ! * 



To balance, climb, slide, run, wriggle, and hop are natural activities of 
children. Children on their way to and from school do not always take 
the most time-saving or direct route. They balance on narrow curbs, 
stop to investigate any construction on the way, slow down to hop 
one -footed across sidewalk cracks or to shuffle through a pile of leaves; 
or speed up to run a race. They derive joy and pleasure from move- 
ment for its own sake. 

Pediatricians, educators, and specialists in child development are 
quick to point out that children must engage in all types of physical 
activity in order to develop properly. Participation in play activities, 
child psychologists note, is also essential to sharpen judgments, build 
mature concepts and enhance self-esteem. 

Reprinted by pormt<ision oi Cj. P. Putnam's Sons trom All Together by Dorothy Aldis. Copy* 
fj^hl 1925 by Dorotlsy Aldis. 
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Space To Play 

As our society becomes increasingly urbanized, however, youngsters 
may be limited in the kinds of available play spaces. Heavy traffic on 
most streets m ihe modern city makes it unsafe to balance on curbs. 
There arc few fences and open spaces that invite climbing and running. 
Even now the grass and tree areas in many parts of large cities are pre- 
served for (he louch of beauty they give to an otherwise concrete world 
rather than made available as places for children to play. 

In 1870 the establishment of a playground in New York City's Central 
Park was a public testimony that there must be provided special spaces 
in which children might play (1). Children always need places to play, 
places where ihey can go to be by themselves, places where adults 
need not prevent them from engagmg in such natural play activities as 
climbing, digging and jumping. 

Children, tireless explorers with inexhaustible energy and filled with 
ceaseless wonderment, need opportunities to create, discover, manipu- 
late, experiment and take risks. 

Flexible Equipment 

Yet, in designing spaces reserved for the play of children, have we 
really incorporated what we know about their needs for play? As we 
watch youngsters playing on traditional playgrounds, we are often quick 
to make the judgment that we have provided just what they want and 
need. After all, they look as though they are having fun. Perhaps we 
make a mistake in using fun as our only criterion for play. How much 
encouragement to creative effort, imagination, exploration and experi- 
mentation is provided by the apparatus in the typical playground? 
Slides, teeter-totters and swings are built to be used in one specific way, 
but the adventuresome child in playgrounds equipped only with these 
stereotyped articles often finds himself a captive in a situation with few 
creative resources. Soon bored with sliding down the slide, the adven- 
turous child discovers it can be fun to reverse procedure and climb 
up the slide. But this spells trouble, for eventually someone is met 
on the downwaid path. Swings present a similar hazard. This piece of 
apparatus becomes dangerous when the child, tired of just swinging, 
stands, twirls, or tries to go as high as possible and then parachute out. 
Designated for specific and limited play activities, many conventional 
pieces of play equipment can become dangerous when used in any 
other manner (5). Yet, the child is doing nothing wrong; he is merely 
following the dictates of an exploring nature (1). 

Children do not always want to play on fixed equipment. What they 
do want and need is equipment on which they can exercise their imagi- 
nation through a variety of activities. 

The usual conception of play facilities is of nice, neat, fenced-in areas 
with shiny slides and brightly painted swings. We hesitate to give 
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Innovations in Playi;rounds 

Current trends in designin^t; play spaces for children reflect this kind 
of thinking. The construction nl the l.u.nb Rjis Pla/a, recor>tly done in 
connection with a low-income housing project in tfie slums of SUn- 
haltan's lower East Side, is an attempt to meet play needs of boys and 
girls. The success of the area, filled with brick igloos, concrete pyramids 
with slides, trees placed there specifically for climbing, concrete sculp- 
ture, and boxes of all shapes and sizes, is shown by its use by children 
of all ages. In describing the plaza, Simon Breines, a member of Pom- 
erance and Breines, the architectural firm that designed this unusual 
and imaginative play space, states, "We've discovered that if kids can 
climb, run over, or jump on something, they won't break it or deface it. 
They just enjoy it" (3). 

One of New York City's newest playgrounds is a space filled with 
interconnecting boxes and gaily colored free forms. Ail the items were 
made from standard industrial materials v\'hich (he designer, Jerry 
Lieberman, felt had "inherent qualities for new kinds of play" and were 
safe, attractive and cheap. The result — "a fantasy land where the only 
limitation is the limitless one of a child's imagination" (13). 



lunk Playgrounds 



In contrast to these innovations stands the "junk playground" in 
which children are given raw materials rather than finished, flexible 
structures. Here children may explore such material for its own sake 
and give expression to their imagination by fashioning their own play 
structures. 

The "junk playground" was the inspiration of C. Theodore Sorenson 
of Denmark, a landscape architect and designer of many of Copen- 
hagen's playgrounds. He frequently observed that children went to 
building sile^ and had f.ames with many ot the items left lying around. 
Although he first suggested in 1931 the establishment of a site where 
children could create their own kind of playground using old building 
materials and other junk, it was not until 1943 that the first "junk play- 
ground" was opened in Copenhagen. Similar projects were developed 
in England during the postwar years, when a few imaginative adults 
observed the enjoyment children had in playing with chunks of cement, 
bricks and twisted piping in the rubble of bombed-out building sites. 

At least one such playground has been established in the United 
States. Known as T/ie Yard, this playground was a contribution of 
\fcCa//'s i\/agaz/ne to all AXmerican children in 1950, the year of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth (7). The 
Yard was built in \^inncapolis in a then new housing development area 
in which there were fi85 children, on a site that had previously had no 
grass, trees or places to play. The idea of The Yard was to give children 
their own spot of earth and plenty of tools and materials for digging, 
building and creating as they saw fit, at the same time giving them the 
freedom to discover the basic process of living through play. Il was 
equipped with tools, used lumber, bricks, tiling, paint, nails and second- 
hand materials of all kinds. Lots were laid out in ten by ten-foot areas, 
and youngsters from eight to sixteen were invited to stake out claims. 

A report of the year-long experiment reveals that at first children 
came out of curiosity. They began to work alone but soon discovered 
they needed each other's help. In working together "they learned to 
control tempers, make decisions, and share blames as weM as praises" (7). 

It seemed that the "junk playground" concept might be one way to 
meet criticisms of the inadequacy of stereotyped playgrounds and thi/s 
provide a situation in which children might create, discover, manipu- 
late, experiment and take risks. In order to get some understanding of 
how this idea worked out in practice, the writer established a "junk 
playground" at Iowa State University in Ames, Iowa. What follows is a 
brief record of this project. 

Railroad ties and old automobile tires were the first acquisitions in 
the collection of articles for the "junk playground" that began one fall. 
These were followed by many odd items, discarded styrofoam boxes, 
firemen's helmets, large wooden cable spools, assorted nuts and bolts, 
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old piping, ond scrap lumber. With the ocquisition of Ctich new item, 
the writer became extifod jl^out basing children share these things. 

Early the nc\l sprint;. t()ntrc'to ()lans were nude lo establish "]unk 
playground. ■■ Permission \\a^ j^ranted lo use an area adjacent to a 
building on the university campus. This area, though it contained 
scarcely 1500 square feet, served well in that it was grassy and wooded, 
bathroom facilities were nearby, and the entire plot was surrounded by 
trees and shrubbery that formed a natural wall. Because the area was 
small, it was decided lo limit participation lo six children. As it turned 
out, all six were boys, ranging in age from eight to eleven. Several local 
lumber companies agreed to save ixrap lumber and a weekly pick-up 
lime was arranged. 

Prior to opening the playground, the writer met with the boys and 
their parents lo explain the purposes of this project and to give them 
some background information about "junk playgrounds." Both parents 
and children were enthusiastic and cooperative. The project was con- 
ducted over a four-week period, the playground being used each week- 
day morning from nme to eleven. 





On the first Monday, only Danny and Andy, the two eleven-year-old 
boys, were asked to come. After examining the a\'ailable materials and 
the area set aside for the playground, we spent some time talking about 
the kinds of tools thought io he needed. After they had compiled a list 
or equipment, we went to a loc\>l hardware ^iore, Althcjugh nij mention 
had been made of how the allocated money, was to be spent, they 
showed admirable initiative in comparing prices, deciding which was 
the best buy for the money. Selection ot nails \va5 a major project; 
both were surprised to learn that nails were bought by the pound. We 
returned to the playground with five hammers, a wrench, pliers, two 
saws, assorted sizes of nails, two screwdrivers, and seven ty-fivo feet of 
rope. Tuesday both boys arrived with nail aprons brought from home. 
That day they spent building a box for nails, arranging and rearranging 
the tools in the tool shed, designing and building a drafting board, and 
talking about converting an old door into a workbench. Both managed 
to hit their thumbs several times as they used nail after nail. Also, they 
sawed what few large boards were available instead of using some of 
the smaller pieces of lumber. 

Later in the week when constructing a model car, they realized that 
their nails were at a premium and that some of the large lumber that 
had been sawed earlier would have been ideal for their current project. 
Having learned their first lesson, both were more careful with supplies 
in the future. 

Although much of their time was spent in construction, the boys 
often stopped to play on the spools, climb a nearby tree, "race" their 
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partly completed car, or swing from a ladder and tire they had attached 
to a tree. 

On the following Monday the four other boys came for the first time 
and became exuitod about constructing a clubhouse. Andy and Danny 
decided that they too would build a shack. The two groups argued and 
foug[)t for lumber ortd tools, both refusing to share with the other. Be- 
fore the projects were completed they found that each benefited from 
sharing these items and that often they needed each other's coopera- 
tion to carry out their plans. 

By the end of the second week Andy and Danny had built their tree 
house complete with a hinged trap door, a fireman's pole lashed to a 
top branch for a one-way exit and a ladder hoisted into the tree house 
to prevent anyone else from entering. The ground shack too was amaz- 
ingly well constructed. A window had been built and m:;torial brought 
from homo for a curtain. 

During these four we(^ks the tree house, car and shack were the big- 
gest projects constructed. In addition, much time was spent making and 
racing with tin-can stilts, playing with a parachute and engaging in a 
game they had invented with a volleyball. 

The last day we spent some time evaluating the project. All the boys 
feft that these types of material and tools should be made available at 
already existing play areas and that children should be able to come 
and go anytime they wanted. It was felt that an adult should be there 
at all times and they offered some specific rules for the maintenance 
of the playground. 
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The question, "was the playground enjoyed?", could be answeted 
merely by watching the boys totally engaged in wh/it they were doing 
and their happy expressions of pride at the completion of each project. 

Although short-termod and on a small scale, the Junk Builders' Para- 
dise demonstrated, at (east to this writer, that the "junk playgrounds" 
could become places in which children might find opportunities to 
create, discover, manipulate, experiment and take risks. 

But the "junk playground" achieves more than the fult'illment of 
these needs. It produces an involvement of the child with space and 
material not apparent in other types ot play areas. As Rudolf Lave put 
it, "Tfiere is rrill in every l)()y a 'Robmsc::"; Crus(je/ an 'Edison,' a daring 
adventurer, an artisan, and in most girls the desire for having a neat 
garden, helping the 'man' build up, for cleaning up and decorating. 
And the playground is still sort of an answer to that ' (8). 
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MOVEMENT— 
A WAY 

OF LEARNING Is there anything more 
thrilling in the whole world than to see children mov/ng, m-o-v-i-n-g, 
M-O-V-l-N-G, nnoving because they are alive, proving because they have 
something to say, moving because they have tasks to achieve? Move- 
ment is the universal language of boys and girls and their most natural 
form of expression. It is a form of expression free of vague verbaliza- 
tions, a language that speaks through the whole body, communicating 
and responding in purposeful ways. All children move. Movement gives 
their lives increasing meaning. To be alive is to move! The extent to 
which adults prize this vital, vibrant, basic characteristic of children de- 
termines the extent of movement development for individual children. 
Movement is one of the most dynamic of human essentials. 

How wonderful it would be if adults had as much concern about 
the development of children's movement skills as for a baby's crawling, 
standing and walking! These early stages of growth are but the begin- 
ning; subsequent development is equally significant. Adults need to 
understand, encourage and make it possible for children to develop 
movement competencies. In specific ways, movement becomes a self- 
motivating force for each child, helping him not only to express himself 
more adequately, but to liv? a fuller, more vital life. 
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Movement — an Essential in Human Existence 

There is a synonymity between children and movement. That is to 
say, children's movement is an inherent part of them as individuals — 
one of. their nonverbal forms of expression, the urge for which is espe- 
cially strong in children for whom large, unstructured actions are 
natural outlets for communicating thinking and feelirjgs. Boys and girls 
solve many of their problems as well as respond tr situations through 
movement. They react to the world about them, using movement as 
their form of communication either spontaneously or after considered 
thinking. Until we know something about their "movement quotients," 
it is impossible to "know" children. The inherent need of children to 
move, to express .ind communicate through movement, demands the 
thoughtful appreciation and understanding of all those adults working 
in early childhood and elementary education, not just the "specialist" 
or "special teacher." In the past the responsibility of understanding the 
development of the physical skills has been delegated to a specialist, 
which is predisposing that a child can be developed, looked at, under- 
stood or assessed in parts. Not so! 

It is understandable that comprehensive, developmental programs 
concerned with mowmvnt hav e not been a vital part of our classrooms; 
but as teachers better understand the case for movement and are able 
to overcome doubts about time and lack of space, realize that move- 
ment development starts before a child comes to school and can be 
fostered anywhere at any time, the attitude that movement education 
belongs outside the classroom is no longer tenable. 

Meaning of M(y\cfncnt 

More inclusive than what has commonly been thought of as "physical 
activity ' or "physical education," Movement is the unique ingredient of 
physical education and the basis of Physical Education from which phys- 
ical activity skills emerge. But it is much more ! 

Movement means activity, getting one's self into action. A child might 
say if asked, that movement is "going across the street and looking both 
ways;" managing himself on a tricycle, a bicycle, roller skates or ice 
skates; on apparatus, the escalator or the fire escape. But it is also the 
activity of propelling one's self in and through various dimensions and 
amounts of space; it has to do with use of spaces: going sometimes 
fast, other times slow; in large movements or restricted; and being able 
to adjust the body to space available. Movement includes walking, 
jumping, hopping, swinging, pushing, pulling, bending, climbing, catch- 
ing, throwing and skipping, it is playing games, doing stunts, partici- 
pating in creative rhythms, dancing a song, kicking a ball, running races 
and leaping a hurdle. 



Movemeni involves sensing and rcsponuinti. This quality is ossenliol 
to human existence. It is reocling to internal and external stimuli, such 
as prole ting one's self or getting out of the way of o moving vehicle or 
object; it is letting go or releasing tensions; it is following clircclions, 
parlicipruing and contributing; it is the ability to "feel" and outwardly 
respond to the heouliful in nature or in one's surroundings. It is work- 
ing and playing. 

MovcmvDt involves /(vvn/ng. Movement is a way of expressing ideas, 
feelings and concepts; it is sharing what one knows or understands. It 
if; perceiving, conceptuali/ing, thinking, judging, identifying and solving 
problems. Movement is a way of learning: it inclucies discovering ele- 
ments in one's surroundings and adapting energy patterns accordingly. 
It is a way of exploring ideas, making decisions, taking responsihility, 
inquiring and evaluating, making iidjustmenls and trying out alternatives. 
It implies "trying again and again." Movement m.anifests itself in creativ- 
ity as a high form of thinking. 

Movement involves motion. Children in movement transfer the body 
or body parts through space, using utiergy, timing and pacing, adjusting 
the body weights. Adapting the body or body parts to external objects 
requires control r..Hi coordination whether movement involves contact 
with a pitched ball or an elevator door; or the adaptation of the body 
to the abstract pattern of a polka step. 

Movement denotes growth. In movement, boys and girls are con- 
tinually releasing energy, using strength, applying force, developing 
equilibrium, gaining coordination, increasing their endurance and power, 
as well as gaining confidence, skill, and using "my thinking." They are 
also perceiving relationships and interacting to people and things. Con- 
tinuous growth takes place when a child 

"develops confidence in managing his body and skill jo manipulating the 
objects in his environment. He learns to neg(jtiato the curh, lo climb, to pull 
toys, to push the chair to a more favorable spot. He learns how to bend to pick 
up a ball he has been chasing. He learns hew to control the Inll, to catch it — 
at least part of the time. He ex()erirnents with turning upside down as he rides 
a bucking bronco, pilois tlie fastest jet liown, or dances to the television pro- 
gram. He runs to hide from his playmates only to wait breathlessly until he is 
caught. He en/o>s wre'^tling with a iricnd and even cfiallonges his older brother 
or father. When he is older, he plays games, dances, swims and becomes con- 
cerned about how he is doing. The things he does and the way he does them, 
what other people think about him an(j the they work and play with him 

shape the image that he is buik''^*,". f>iniself." ' 

Movement /s purposeful. No matter how viewed— as activity, catalyst 
for sensing and responding, a vvay of learning, motion or dimensions 

' Andrews. !>,iurhorn and Srhnridcr. P/iys/cj/ Edutdtion for Today'i Bnyi and Ciri'-. (Po'tO", 
Mjss.: Allyn and Bacon, 1960), p. 1, 
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of growth — movement Is purposeful. Extensive, varied movement ex- 
periences and tasks are purpr^seful because they help boys and girls to 
cope with their world and ihenT^olves. N'.ovcmont does not serve the 
same purposes for all. Each child revccils his purposes, ilius: "Can you 
do this?" "Bel I con do it a hundred limes!" "Look at me!" "That felt 
good." ^'Look at me away up here!" "Man, that was a throw!" "Watch 
me hop." "I can't seem to make my feet go fast enough." "Look, 1 can 
button my own coat!" "Want to see me tie my shoe?" 

77)0 Over- All Siructurt' of ^^ovemvnt 

In any area of curriculum there is a basic body of content reflecting 
the broad understandings, principles oi the field and majo; ideas to be 
studied. There is design, logic and development of these principles 
u(:)on which content is based. 

In physical education content grows out of the nature of human 
movement, whirh is the foundation for ihe structure of the discipline 
of physical education 

Basic Xiovcfjjt'iiL Symbols 

What is the basis of a physical education program? We might ask the 
same Cjueslion of other areas of the school program. What is the basis 
of skills in arithmetic, reading, writing, music or science? Each has a 
series of basic symbols with a r-.pecialized vorabulary to be mastered. 

In writing, many specific skills must be developed [)efore a story can 
be written. Letters, words c\nd symbols are involved. Through experi- 
ence<i children are helped to expand, combine and relate symbols. From 
basic s- mbols come v\ords; from words come sentences; from sentences 
paragraphs; frt^m paragraphs come compositions or stories. 

Each of the following movements (which might be listed in any 
arrangement, since there is no particular sequence desired) may be 
thought of lis one of the symbols for physical education: 

Walking Bending Twisting 

I '^^^ and 

'"-P-S s;:etch;nH Turmng 

Hopp,nH Swinging ^^^^^.^^ 

Running Pushing 

ond and Shaking 

Leaping Pulling 

Each symbol, used by children for different purposes, has its own 
structure, feeling, meaning and association, with a distinct label for 
each. A jump is a /ump; a hop Is a hop. Each is different, with Its own 
structure; each can be described and characterized and is a part of the 
vocabulary. 
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Basic movement svmbol^ cannot he performed in isolation or be 
unrclateu. For example, one does not walk without hending or swinging 
the arms. When working with \()ung cfiildren it is important that only 
one movement l)e empfiiisi/ed at a time. 

An /\na/ys/s oi Movement 

As there is no one accepted classification of moven\enl, so there is 
no particular sequence for presenting or developing Ixisic movements. 

The analysis of movement presented below has emerged over the 
years from the writer's work with children and teachers. To help clarify 
meanings of the various movement c()m[:)oncr.ts, children's terminology 
is used. Their iiluslralions have been taken from recordings of steno- 
graphic notes from work with many groups of children and teachers in 
various locations throughout the country. This material has been con- 
stantly refined, evaluated and used in- work with children. 

Chart /, 'V\n Analysis oi iV/ovemenf" * consists of basic movements 
(Movement Symbols) and an explanation or description of the move- 
ment. Actually this is a type of working "definition" ot the basic move- 
ments. Each movement is also defined and described by boys and girls. 
The fourth column, which includes comments children make as to 
meanings and/or associations, illustrates the dynamic clarity v/hich 
comes with actual words of children. 

It is important to start working with children, exploring and devel- 
oping some of the basic movements (basic movement symbols) before 
progressing to more complicated movement activities. 

Exploring, developing and using basic movements enable children to 
discover what their bodies can do. Children are eager to find various 
ways of handling their bodies, as a whole or by parts, as they slay in 
one place or move in and through 5pace with varying degrees of force 
and with different rates of speed. Progress in gaining control and in 
handling one's self is predetermined by each child in comparison to 
himself. No two children are alike, but when given plentiful oppor- 
tunities all children may become skillful in Movement. 

As children have meaningful opportunities to use basic movement in 
a developmental, progressive, sequential way, combinations of basic 
movement or complicated movement skills emerge (Illustrative: skip, 
combination of two basic movements, the wa//i and the hop). Until a 
child can hop (can maintain balance, handle himself adequately with 
either foot with a hop), he cannot hope to skip. Other movement skills 
are: sliding, galloping, kicking, throwing, catching, climbing, tagging 
and making the ball bounce. As children gain skill in handling them- 

* Matortal adaptod from orif»inal work of Gladys Andrews and recorded in- 

a. Gladys -\n'j'«nvs C/t.h/vp Rhythmic Movvtnvnt for Chtldrvn (Englcwood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Mall, l**')**) and prrj|p( t<'d rcs ision 1%H. 

b. Robon S fl(.'m\nii. Currn.uiom for Today's f^rtys and Cirh (Columbus, Ohio Mefrlll, 
1%3), pp. 224-35. 
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CHART I BASIC MOVEMENT SYMBOLS 



BASIC MOVEMENTS 



SYMBOLS 



MOVEMENT VOCABULARY 



EXPLANATION 
DESCRIPTION 

Trsnsferring weight 
from one foot to the 
other. One foot is on 
the floor at all times. 



Distributing weight on 
two feet; elevate by 
pushing off the floor; 
landing on floor with 
both feet simultane- 
ously. 



Putting weight on one 
foot; elevate by push- 
ing one's self off the 
floor; landing back on 
floor on same foot. 

Transferring weight 
from one foot to the 
other while the body 
is momentarily sus- 
pended in air. 



Transferring weight 
from one leg to other 
involving elevation 
and suspension while 
in the air. Uses more 
space and force than 
in running and more 
coordination. 

Suspended, pendular, 
arc-like movement ex- 
ecuted by the arms, 
legs or whole body. 



Extending and expand- 
ing one or more body 
parts. 



WHAT BOYS AND 
GIRLS SAY 

"Going 'some . |)lace' 
from one foot to the 
other or from one foot 
to the other 'right 
here'," 



"With two feet take 
off into space and 
come back to floor on 
two feet." 



"On one foot go up 
in the air and back to 
floor on same foot." 



"Being in a hurry In 
The air." 



"Going away up in the 
air, stretch out from 
one leg to the other." 



"Going side to side or 
up and down, or back 
and forth like sway- 
ing." 

"Moving part of a 
circle or 'whole' cir- 
cle." 



"Reaching." 
"Growing tall or wide." 



ASSOCIATIONS- 
MEANING FOR CHILDREN 

Walking like bears. Duck with a 
feather on his head. People 
walking in outer space, in mud, 
in leaves. 

Walking on stilts, balance beam, 
ice, tightrope. 

Promenading in a square dance. 

Jumping like my dog. frogs, kan- 
garoos. 

Salmon going up stream. 
Jumping like grasshoppers, "Why 
aren't they called grassjumpers 
because they jump with their 
back legs?" 

Jumping over the brook, rope, 
cracks in the sidewalk. 

"Hopping like a flamingo, pup- 
pet on a string." 
"Hopping sounds like rain on 
porch, roof, sink faucet drip- 
ping." 

Running like mice; automobile 
engines; fireman when the siren 
blows; moles underground. 
Running to get on the bus; make 
the train; to catch the elevator; 
or to catch the ball. 

Leaping like a dog: a deer; danc- 
ers on TV, 

Leaping over puddles; sidewalk; 
hurdles; a pile of leaves. 



Swinging like clock pendulum; 
cow's tail; monkeys in 200; flags 
in the wind. 

Makes me think of a rainbow; 
bells in churches; cranes dig- 
ging; trees in bad storm; swing- 
ing bridge; swinging on parallel 
bars. 

Stretching like my kite string; 
clothes hanging on line- crepe 
paper; a rubber band; worms 
when I put them on my hook; 
chewing gum; my Daddy's sus- 
penders. 



STRETCHING (continued) 



and 
BENDING 

PUSHING 
and 

PULLING 

TWISTING 

and 
TURNING 



^SHAKING 



^BOUNCING 



Contracting and flex- 
ing one or more body 
parts. 

Shoving and thrusting 
away from the body, 
using force (pushing 
also involves a stretch 
and bend). Exerting 
force against some- 
thing which pushes 
back. 



Drawing or attracting 
toward a fixed base 
(the body) using force. 



Changing position us- 
ing some rotation 
around an axis or 
center. 



Revolving completely 
around a center or 
base. 



Short, rapid, succes- 
sive vibrating motion. 



Back and fortii or up 
and down motion in 
quick rhythmic se- 
quences. Rebounding. 



"Getting little." 
"Pullingin real small." 
"Humping up." 

"Getting something 
out of my way." 
"Starting the revolv- 
ing door." 



"Bring something 'to- 
ward me that might 
not want to come." 



"As far as you can 
go around without 
moving feet or seat. 
Head toward you, rest 
of me away from you." 

"All the way around." 
"All the way over." 



"Wiggly," "Quiver- 
ing," "Shivering move- 
ment." 



"Jiggling." 

"Going up and down 
in a hurry." 
"Bumpy." 



Bending and stretching like play- 
ing the trombone; the policemen 
telling me to cross the road; 
Cherokee Indians when they 
dance. 

Bending like my granddaddy. 
Bending up like accordion. 



Pushing like animals that use 
their heads, like goats, elephants 
and buffalo; rockets going off 
the pad; crowds of people in 
subway; my little brother; doll 
carriage; Christmas shoppers 
push. 

Pushing at the floor when we 
jump — pushing the ball to make 
it bounce. 

Pulling like going up in my 
Grandmother's apple tree. Pull- 
ing like a tijg-of-war; train pull- 
ing a red caboose; pulling up 
the flag. 

Twisting like pretzels; cork- 
screw; licorice sticks. 
Twisting v^han I bat a bail; when 
' mess up my fish line. 
Turning and twisting like a rope. 

Turning over and under, upside 
down. Over— forward roll. 
Turning a screw with a screw- 
driver; turning like airplane pro- 
pellers; bicycle wheels; twisters 
or hurricanes. 

Shaking like jello— when I come 
out of the water; stuff in my 
pocket; subway; my loose tooth. 
I shake when I'm scared tike 
when It thunders or when there 
IS a scarey TV program. 
Makes me think of milkshakes; 
harp strings; birds fluffing feath- 
ers; my mom shakes the can 
before she squirts the bugs. 

Bouncing like a bail; clown in 
circus, or giggly bubbles in 
Seven-Up. 

Bouncinn on bedsprlngs; trampo- 
line; thb bus; trucks. 
Makes me think of flowers on 
my Aunt's hat when she walks; 
story of "The Red Balloon." 



* Bouncing and shaking are really qualities of pushing and pulling and other basic movements. However, small 
children have identified these as specific movements. Therefore, they are included here as individual basic 
movements. 
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selves, they become more secure and successful with objects and equip- 
ment such as tricycles, bicycles, scooters, balls, bats and ropes. Since 
some children are fearful ol these external objects, serious difficulties 
may arise when they are put into situations before they are reody. 

From the combinations of movenient skills movement patterns de- 
velop as in catching and throwing, batting and running to a base, 
polkaing with a partner by combining a skip and a slide, skating or 
swimming. 




Combinations of movon ont skills ond patterns ore intensified with 
other concepts as children comprehend such factors as hard and soft, 
small and large, here to tfiero, fast and slow, velocity and gravity. With 
opportunity and [practice, realizations also come concerning the rela- 
tionship of time, forte afid s[)ace to a// fDovi^nn'nt. This may l)e another 
principle of human movement. Such factors become meaningful as chil- 
dren make themselves go ta'^ter or slower, forward, backward or around, 
try to stay in the air, turn over in the air and make themselves light or 
heavy with or without ecjuipment or with another person. 

In the Chart f)elow, "Movement CorUinuum," the progression of 
movement skills is shown in terms of a continuum, which illustrates the 
necessity for an individual to progress through a series of stages in on 
orderly manner. It is impossil)le for one to acquire perfection or power 
in a physical skill unless he has developed proficiency in factors which 
underlie the proficiency; 



CHART II MOVEMENT CONTINUUM* 
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* Developed and demonstrated by Gladys Andrews and Robert S. Fleming, 19^7. 
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Movement Continuum 



So often teachers and parents are in a hurry to put children into 
complex, structured forms of Movement (games, dances or stunts) be- 
fore they can adequately handle themselves in relatif)n to time, force, 
or space; external objects; other boys and girls; or before they have had 
appropriate movement opportunities *o express themselves. However, 
when time is provided for movement exploration and when experiences 
are planned sequentially, all children when given help and encourage- 
ment will have the necessary movement background to participate in 
organized forms of movement including games, sports, dance, gym- 
nastics and other activities. 

In summary, movement is the basis for physical education. An analysis 
of the various factors related to the discipline are illustrated in Chart III, 
"The Structure of Physical Educati(jn." Note the relationship of basic 
symbols, exploration, skills and skill patterns to games, rhythms, stunts 
and related activities. 




CHART ill THE STRUCTURE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION* 




MOVEMENT 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOl 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
I 



BASIC MOVEMENT SYMBOLS 



TIME 



FORCE 



EXPLORATION 



TL 



MOVEMENT SKILLS 
\ f 

COMPLEX MOVEMENT PATTERNS 




SPACE 



EXTERNAL 
FACTORS 



GAMES 
t 

Sports 



RHYTHMS 
Dance 



STUNTS 

Gymnastics 

and 
Apparatus 



RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 
I 

Hop Scotch 

Rope Jumping 
I 

Swimming 

Track and 

Field 
I 

Others 



t 



If sound, continuous programs are to develop in the elementary 
schools, it IS imperative that Movement and the knowledge of the basic 
factors therein be brought to the attention and understanding of both 
classroom and physical education teachers. Concentration on skills or 
sports for adolesijenls will fail to achieve goals of competence, since 
emphasis on lonrning basic movement skills must begin with very young 
children, the earlier the better. Every child has a right to this unique 
form of cornmunication. To move, and to gain in movement, enhances 
the cjualjty of being alive, of being a child! 



• Developed by Gladys Andrews, 1%5, 
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SAFETY EDUCATION- 



IMPORTANT FACET OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION Physical education has many 
facets, one ot wiiicfi is safety. To move correctly is to move safely; but 
there is more to consider than movement alone; there must also be 
consideration ot otlit:r f)ersons and objects and of one's environment. 

Safety education may be defined as the learning of those skills which 
will help one choose wisely when injury to others or to self may occjr. 
Thus, through teaching and good example, many accidents in elementary 
school physical education can l)e prevented. All teachers can help tfieir 
pupils become aware of their own safe living as well as th(» safety of 
others by developing students' good attitudes, skills and knowledge. 
Teaching the feeling of responsil^ility for others' safety is (jrobably one 
of the teacher's most difficult and important tasks. A child is naturally 
self-centered; as a part of his growing up, he sfiould [become cognizant 
of others around him and, in relation to his peers, of the importance of 
their growing up too. As early as [)Ossible the child should learn the 
value of interaction l)etween people, of the importance cacfi person has 
for another. 

To make safety education more meaningful for tfie child, the physical 
education teacher first considers the child: age, sex, ability, fitness, 
readiness; then plans, noting conditions under wfiicfi the child will be 
working. Environment must be taken into consideration: 

• indoors, outdoors? 

• cold, hot, warm? 

• rain, sunshine? 

• open spaces, crowded corners? 
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• the play area surface: hard surface, turf, dirt, cinders, level, 
uneven, well drained? 

• the equipment and supplies: i^ood, fair, safe, ready to use, 
plenty, not enough? 

Although flexible, systematic plans with long-term goals in mind make 
it possible to use each teachable moment, more than the teachable 
moment is needed to really educate a child in safety. 

Planning for Safety Education 

It is the school's responsibility to know its objectives for safety and to 
inform the public of the school's safely factors and goals. One objective 
of safety education is to leach children to recognize hazards and to deal 
with them. Sometimes hazards can be removed; i.e., the piano can be 
moved from an active play area into the hall, or a bench can bo lifted 
onto the stage away from the playing area. The hazard that cannot be 
removed can be called to the attention of the children with instruction 
as to the proper use of that area — staying away, or learning how close 
they can safely come. Play areas should have definite markings, clearly 
indicated boundary lines ten to twelve feet away from any obstruction, 
wall t r fence. A child running at top speed will have time to slow down 
after crossing the finish or boundary line. The area around a window 
well, for example, should be fenced in for complete protection, if it 
cannot be completely fenced, a series of bars round the edges will help 
make it safer so that a child cannot slip or fall into it. Cautionary lines — 
yellow for slow down quickly, painted twelve feci from the edge and 
red — stop, do not cross — six feet away, will help children learn quickly 
what the colors mean and to observe cautions explicitly. Mats hung on 
protruding walls may save a child from abrasive injury. The be*=t r'jic is 
to remove all hazards whenever possible; but it is belter still to teach 
children how to deal with hazards that must remain. 

Whore new problems arise with new creations and inventions, it is 
more important than ever to help children develop self reliance, to 
learn to care for themselves in the varied situations they face daily. 

Accident Causes 

From research on causation, some of the major causes of accidents 
are known to be: 

• lack of knowledge 

• poor skills 

• desire before good judgment (a child trying to climb up on a 
roof to get a ball) 

• hazards (should be recognized and children taught how to play 
safely around them if they can't be removed) 

• lack of instruction, of supervision, of leadership 

• poor attitudes ("Me first," lack of good manners, disrespect, 
and poor examples) 

• personal factors (lack of sleep, illness, physical handicap) 
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Safety in Space Indoors 

Although working in spjce is not new to teachers of physical educa- 
tion, thi^ phase of the physical education program is receiving more 
attention. Teachers, in hel[)ing children use spdce wisely, help them 
learn to: move in all directions without colliding with another person 
or object; he respc)nsible for their own movements; know and use the 
safe forms of locomotion, i.e., running on the balls of the feet with 
heels off the floor, watching where they are going; listening for sounds 
around them; being careful not to run directly in front of anyone or 
across another's line of direction. The child should be taught to use his 
arms in running and not to flail them around in a thoughtless or useless 
manner. 

Space used must be free from debris, dust, equipment and any clolh- 
ing that children may have removed. The area should be large enough 
to allow lor exf)loralion and for children to move alone or in a group, 
and should ho well ventilated. Boundary lines should be established. 
For Safe, comfortable performance of the simple exercises to warni up 
before ony strenuous activity, children should be barefoot c^r in tennis 
shoes; and sweaters or jackets should bo removed. 

Although physical education classes are meant to be a lime for fun as 
well as for learning, there is no license for noisiness. Whistling, stomp- 
ing or shrieking can be dangerous distractions to other children playing 
or performing, especially for someone working on apparatus. 

In p\,^nmnl\ the program, a Icachcr should give children daily oppor- 
tunity for strenuous activity, yet always intersperse a vigorous activity 
with a more cjuiet one. For safety, learning how to relax is an important 
skill, a skid that can be increased through playing such imaginative 
games as pretending to be rag dolls, a piece of rope, water flowing 
from a hose or a similar activity in which the body becomes quite limp. 




Space Plus Equipment and Safety 

In considering movement in spnce with equipment, it is well to 
remember, while encouraging crealivily. that rules are necessary for the 
safe use of all equipment and (hat it is imperative that children be 
helped to understand reasons for each. If a rule is not followed the class 
should be stopped immediately, the rule re-explained and discussed. 

All apparatus used for gymnastics, tumbling, climbing and jumping 
should be thoroughly checked at the beginning of the season, and peri- 
odically, for loose bolts or screws, jagged edges, torn mats or worn 
parts. It is advisable always to have mats under gymnastic equipment 
and to see that they do not slip when used. In the gymnasium, classes 
should be instructed to remove all pieces of equipment and supplies 
not needed (hat day. 

Teacher Reinforces Security 

A child who is timid about climbing or heights or who feels insecure 
on equipment should not be forced into an activity from which he 
shrinks. A few minutes spent with this child may reveal to the teacher 
what the fears are or the reasons for his feeling insecure. Often a con- 
ference between parents and classroom teachers is encouraging to the 
child's situation, in that a definite plan for helping him can be worked 
out. The teacher who works patiently with the child's reluctance can 
help him overcome his fears. 

It is good to have i warm-up period before doing strenuous work on 
equipment, such as gymnastics, tumbling, rope climbing or tranipulin- 
ing. When children know why it is good to accustom the muscles 
gradually to vigorous exercise, hopefully the warm-up period will be- 
come .1 oraciice to tarry over into physical activities in their adult lives. 

Bee playground*^ are being used more in after-school hours by 
perso ^ of all ages, some of whom come with sack lunches to eat be- 
tweer. periods of [)lay, there is likely to be a litter problem. A safely 
committee cf)mp(xsed of possibly one teacher and several volunteer 
pupils might check the area each day to remove hazards, such as scat- 
tered bottles, and report all unsafe circumstances and possibly to sweep 
up loose sand scattered out of the sandbox. The sandbox should be 
covered when not in use, as loose sand on black-top surface can be 
slippery. 

The practice of assigning definite areas to certain age groups and 
having these area rules adhered to is a good one. Proper supervision 
will prevent small children from running into areas where bigger, older 
children are playing. Enough space between areas so that games can be 
carried on without overlapping or interference gives further assurance 
to safe, harmonious, concurrent play activities. Children can learn to 
enter or cross areas with minimum disruption and maximum courtesy 
to other players. 
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Playground eciuipment should be placed on the perimeter of the play 
area for easier supervising, with a soft surface underneath for the pro- 
tection of the children, such as tanbark, sand, turf (artificial or natural) 
or other commercial products. This equipment, like indoor equipment, 
must be rc^gularly checked thoroughly lor breaks, loose screws, protrud- 
ing or worn pieces, 

When teaching skills on the apparatus, the teacher takes a position 
where all children cm be seen as they use the apparatus. A rule govern- 
ing the number of children to use one piece of equipment cai. be deter- 
mined, but it is important to stress all safety rules and review with 
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children the safe w^iy to approach, climb, drop or leave the equipment. 
If climbin^^, the children should not wear gloves or mittens; and it is 
best Ic avoid falls [)V not clim[)ing if equipment or hands are wet. 

Safety in .S7)a( o vvj{/] .Sl;/)/)/ios 

Supplies are those [Pieces of oxpendal)le equipment such as bats, 
balls, masks and other safety devices. A child learns early to catch, roll, 
bounce and throw a bM\, but he does not always retrieve it in the safe, 
correct way. Is ho alert for another player? a fence? a street? a wall? 
The child can fVv» laught the correct way U; riold his hands and fingers 
when catchini; l.)alls of different sizes. If "fists" are made tightly just 
before catching a softball, or a similar small ball, then opened to catch 
the ball the fingers are more relaxed and the danger of jamming a 
finger is lessentnl. The batting team, if properly instructed, will not have 
to be reminded to wait their turns at a distance to insure safety from 
being hit by the bat or run into by a fielding player. The catcher should 
Wear protective equipment. 

In all games correct use of the body is important. Running quickly, 
fast starts, fast stops, direction changes, falling correctly, should be 
learned in practice sessions, with and without supplies. In games such 
as soccer, volleyball and basketball where fast moving and stopping are 
essential, these skill practices are necessary to make tiie games safer and 
more enjoyable. 

By the lime a child leaves the elementary school it is to be hoped 
that he has learned and practices the necessary safety rules and that he 
is aware of his responsibility to make the world a safer place for others 
as well as for himself. Hopefully, he has learned that the explorations 
his love of adventure leads him into will be conducted safely; and that 
he hr><; learned those physical skills which will make him adept at meet- 
ing the growing complexities of his world — more traffic, more outer and 
less inner space and more people, 

BY 

HELEN HARTWIG 
Mr Knight Schoof 
iJnivcf^itv City. Missouri 
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ENVIRONMENT 
FOR LEARNING: 
CLASSROOM, 
GYMNASIUM 
AND PLAYGROUND Research concerned with 
the educational process tells us much about the nature of the learner, 
the teacher, ond the learning experience. Unfortunately, the function 
of the learning environment — the classroom — is not as clearly defined. 
The old saw that "a good teacher can teach anywhere" may rontain 
a semblance of truth, but one must raise the question, "How much 
more QtiC'CUve wouid a teacher he in n modern, vveli-ec|uipped class- 
room or playground?" 

Design, construction and equipment incorporated into the contem- 
porary elementary classroom gener.illy reflect commitment to; 

• current learning theory in which there is general recognition of 
the importance of pupil motivation, Involvement and activity 

• the broad educational purposes of elementary education 

• the variety of approaches to organizing for learning. 

Factors in funciional De>'/gn 

As a consequence, technological developments have evolved that 
make the modern classroom a marvel of functional design. No longer 
is the teacher dependent upon predetermined seating arrangements to 
make best use of existing lighting or room dimensions. Modern archi- 
tectural designs, state building codes and 'ocal ordinances have done 
much to assure adequate standards for classroom lighting, ventilation, 
heating and sound pupil health and safety generally. 
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Today those concerned with good classroom design, in considering 
the learning tasks of the pupil, will pmvidc an instructional area that 
reflects recognized needs for: 

• flexibility 

• areas for large group activities 

• areas for small group activities 

• access to an area for study and individualized activities 

• access to areas for reference materials and resource materials 

• areas for the display of materials, projects and units of work 

• an area for observation and consultation 

• a "teacher's station" with ample space for desk, file cabinet, 
reference hooks and materials and oilier teaching tools 

• a situation that will accommodate the use of television and 
other audiovisual facilities 

• a method of intra-building communication 

• ample areas for storage of instructional materials 

Further, there will be consideration for the teacher's approaches to 
helping the learner and attempts to provide for the following needs: 

• orientation to thinking, studying, discussing 

• investigational endeavors — individualized and group 

• use of reference books, magazines, papers, materials 

• use of basic and supplementary texts 

• frequent use of audiovisual facilities and materials 

• group-experience orientation 

• varied activities, varied timing 

• display areas— table and wall 

• work stations for each individual learner — desk or table 

• work stations for groups of learners — tables, areas 

Providing classroom facilities in which both teacher and learner may 
function effectively, however, is but one facet of the problem of cre- 
ating an environment in which good learning can take place. The other 
is dependent upon how skillfully the teacher uses this environment. 

Teacher's Use of the Environment 

In the continuing quest for improving learning, the teacher brings to 
bear on the instructional program an array of teaching tools; he at- 
tempts to lead the learner and his environment into interaction in 
ways tha: should be conducive to good learning. Most teachers realize 
that the environment within which learning experiences take place 
should be a relaxed, inviting and happy one where children can find 
many opportunities for development. In addition to those things asso- 
ciated with the "teaching post," the teacher is probably expected to be 
able to deal with a variety of mechanical and semimechanical devices 
that aid in the presentation of the curriculum. 
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Control oi Environmvnl 

Teachers have an obligcMion lo control their classroom environment 
to \he extent possi[)le. Heating, ventilation, electrical lii^htini;, sound, 
color ds namics and room furnishings ,)ro all a part of tfie t hild's total 
school environment. To what extent these factors influence learning is 
somewhat a matter of conjc^clure. It is quite possible that such room 
variables as color and design my affect the pu[)il psychologically, while 
other factors like heating aruJ lighting mjy Mivc\ him pfiysically. 

rhvbiccil fdac\i//()/)'> ( onUfhution lo H(\illf} 

To be concerned about healthful school living is to be concerned 
with the welfare of each [)upil in school. In this regard school personnel 
must give consideration to both the f^hy !C)k)gical and the psychological 
drive', of puf)iU. Not only must there be planning for the kinds of en- 
vironmental controls mentioned thus far, which help foster good learn- 
ing, but there must also be provided the kinds of facilities and learning 
expenences that will contribute to optimum health for each [>upil. Of 
all areas in the curriculum, physical education is probably the one with 
the greatest potential contribution to this g{)al. 

C/aH<rocH7rs tor P/ivs/ca/ Educdtion 

The gymnasium and the playground are the "classrooms" f(;r physical 
education. Comments made fvirlier in ihc^ context of a fiealthy environ- 
ment in the classroom apply to the gymnaaum as well. Proper heating, 
ventilation, lighting and acoustics are all \ital to good learning and 
health in f)hysical education. I3ecausc* so many extraneous uses are 
made of the facility (lunch rooni, meeting room, auditorium), control 
of sound transmission is of the utmost ini[)ortance and should i)e judged 
as essential as control of the visual environment. 

Safely, too, relates to healthful learning conditions. Althiough tfiis im- 
portant area is dealt witfi at length in the previous article, it may good 
to reiterate here the teacher's moral and legal respcjnsibility to the safely 
of children. The presence of lunch tables and l)enches or fc:)lding chairs 
I Ml in disarray around the gymnasium walls is \ ery much in conflict 
with the teacher's obligation to provide a safe and healthful learning 
environment. Lunch tables that fold away into recesses within the wall, 
or that fold in half and become portable on their own casters, are a 
boon to the multipurpose room ifiat doubles for bc^th lunchroom and 
gymnasium. Foldiiig chairs stored in portable carts can be ca^^ily rolled 
out of the way of busy, active children. 

''^c/uipment for P/iysica/ fc/ucadon /s a Vi{c\l Concern 

While physical education is not directly concerned with the height 
or positioning of desks, chairs, work tables or chalkboards, there are 
equipment needs that l)ecome essential instructional tools for the 
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teacher. A healthful environment in physical education is one that pro- 
vides torn wide varioly or arlivity; that minimizes standing around wait- 
ing tor a turn; that is success-oriented for each pupil. There is no magic 
formula for the teacfier to know how much and what kirH of equi fo- 
ment to purchase. This will depend on such factors as: ol)jeclives, facil- 
ities, budget and curriculum. It is ideal to have one hall for each child 
as new skills are l^eing learned; it is essential to good learning to have 
at least one ball tor every two or three children. There need not be the 
same size, color or l\'[)e of [)al! for every pupil in the class. The use of 
different types ni 0(iui[)ment for learning the same skill is sound prac- 
tice, and teachers should not be concerned over the lack of uniformity 
here. Children, in fact, find this type of learning experience enjoyable. 
Another teclinicjue to gain maximum participation of all pupils is to 
have one grouf^ using all the available equipment specific to the learn- 
ing task at hand while the rest of the class, organized into other groups, 
engages in activities not requiring the same equipment. 

The Outdoor Classroom 

School playgrounds also constitute "environmental pro(')lems" for the 
teacher, especiall\ if they are poorly planned, equipped or supervised. 
Well-planned play areas serve as additional educational tools for both 
the classroom teacher and the physical education specialist. They can 
give purpose, direction and reason to many play experiences. A proper 
f)lay environment becomes an outdoor classroom offering play "plus" — 
pius sound learning experiences where children are guided in the de- 
velopment of: 

• motor skills essential to good movement fundamentals 

• good habits of safety 

• acceptable emotional controls for dealing with themselves and 
others in limes of stress or in the attainment of certain goals 

• organic strength and vigor 

• "Learning to move- — and moving to learn" 

Because of varied administrative regulations regarding staggered re- 
cess ueriods, teacher playground supervision, and classroom orienta- 
tion to play areas (room exits, window areas, driveways), it would seem 
logical in most schools to consider tfiree levels of play areas — kinder- 
garten, primary and intermediate. 

These play areas should be specifically planned for the age groups 
each is to serve and located as close to the classrooms of the children 
using them as is practical in relationship to classroom windows, noise, 
traffic and orientation to the total site. Kindergarten and primary areas, 
especially, ought to be close to their classrooms, to provide for greater 
supervision and accessibility. Pupil interest and needs for each of these 
play area levels would determine the kind of play space and equip- 
ment necessary. 
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For a healthy outdoor play environmenl; three types of play areas 
should be considered: 

Turf is necessary for most running, chasing and fleeing activities 
and in the intermediate grades for modified team games like soft- 
ball, soccer and touch football. 

AppArc\tus Areas for each group are considered a necessity and 
should provide opportunities for hanging, climbing, jumping and 
balancing. Those pieces of apparatus having danger potential 
should be erected upon some sort of cushion material. This can 
be either sand or tanbark in pits with a minimum depth of 6 
inches to insure adequate protection. 

An all-weather hhck top surface is considered essential for pri- 
mary and intermediate grade use, Ca/eful selection of proper 
court games painted on the black top will give a natural division 
of play space. 

A healthy and safe outdoor environment is one that is planned to. 

meet with (and challenge) the emotional as well as the physical 
needs of the children 

provide for the maximum of safety, circulation of traffic around 
and through the area> progression of play experiences, and ease 
of supervision 

include a variety of apparatus to assure balanced physical and 

emotional development as well as sustained interest 

provide the strenuous activity necessary for maximum growth and 

development 

serve as a laboratory in which children — all children — can "learn 
by doing." 
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Equipment tor Vital Phy 

To illuslrale what can be done in providing cxpandini^ possibilities 
for pla\ ground actiMlios, the follou in^t; tour [)hotot;ra()bs will [)(Mr oui 
{\^o writer's contern t"oi vital e(|uif)fnenl. 

77) e Ship 

The "ship" a^ shown in photoi;raph No, 1 is a pieeo ot play equip- 
ment developed for use in' kindert^arten-prirnary tirades and the men- 
tally retarded. It was const riK. ted of poured concrete and discarded 
concrete cuKerts. \U)st of the su()erstructure was desigiKul with tfie 
play needs of cfuldren in mind. The sides of the ship (concrete walls) 
are irregular in heiglit and shaped to provide children of kindergarten- 
primary age with opportunities to develop balance and jumping skills 
at all levels of ability. Crav Ithrough space appeals as elongated port- 
holes, giving the ship a somewhat unrealistic appearance. However, 
whether the ship appears to be a ship in adult eyes was never of seri- 
ous consideration m the planning. What was important was that the 
structure [)e capal)le of becoming whatever the children wanted it to 
be at a given moment. To this end the designer has iieen successful in 
developing a piece of play ecjuifiment that is continually cfiallenging, 
exciting and physically demanding for >oung children. 

The Coverec/ Wagon 

On another playground iPholo No. 2) the covered wagon is one of 
several homemade items with a western motif. In this case the theme 
is 'the pioneer." The hvd of the wagon and its wheels are authentic. 
The tumbledox.n slide, nbcrglass roof and the merry-go-round horses 
were added to (om[)l('ment the children's play experiences on the 
wagon. 

5fo( kj(k'. {'()!( or Kockct Ship 

Concrete culverts tJ^hoto No. 3) simulating a fort or stockade, are 
open cylinders 48 " in diameter, G' long, implanted in the ground ver- 
tically and providing all sorts of strenuous, creative kinds of play. Holes 
are chiseled into the concrete at appropriate distances to provide hand- 
and-toc holds to assist in climbing up and over the top and down 
inside. On the opposite side of the climbing holes arc large, irregularly 
shaped exits. Again, the ecjuipmcnt can be to each child whatever that 
child wishes it to be. One day it may be a fort, another an Indian tee- 
pee, a rocket ship to outer space or a medieval castle to be stormed. 

The Log fort 

The structure (Photo No. 4) was designed to provide kindergarten- 
primary children with good ()f)portunities to climix hang, (valance and 
jump. To provide additional motivation the climbing striu ture was de- 
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signed as d tort with a lookout tower at tlie top furnishing the incen- 
tive to climb up. The fence-like structure on one side serves literally as 
a corral in which voungsters might have to contain themselves tor cer- 
t;iin kinds of pi.iy. More importjnth, the fence is something for chil- 
dren to work hard at climbing upon. Once there, the less adventurous 
child may sit the r^i'il and ride it as a horse; or the more skillful may 
want to stand up and walk the log as far as he can. The fort was con- 
structed of regulation log siding purchased at a lc>ca( (un-^ber yard and 
put Uf) by school [Personnel. 

Instructional materials such as these lend themseK'es, from kinder- 
garten througfi elemcuitary years, to movement education and self- 
directed learning in physical education. 

The school, functioning as a health-centered agency as well as an 
education-centered agency, has a rosptjnsibility for the welfare of its 
p»»pils and, as such, must maintain an environment conducive not only 
to good learning but to sound health and safely practices. The com- 
munity through its school board shares this concern in the building and 
furnishing of schools, and it is the teacher's responsibility to control the 
environment so that desired health practices may be followed. 

BY 

DONALD BRAULT 
A<5/sf<3n( Curriculum Director 
H<\ilth, Phvsti\il education and Sa/f(y. 
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WHERE GOOD 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS EXIST Previous sections of this 
bullelin have indicated that good physical education programs are char- 
acterized by factors of curriculum, facilities and personnel In each cate- 
gory there are apparent definite needs to be filled in the typical ele- 
mentary physical education program in schools throughout the country. 

Bas/c Physia\f Movement Needs 

In curriculum we have too long been satisfied that a haphazard as- 
sortment of low-organized games and simple rhythms, supplemented 
by a dash of physical fitness activities, would provide an appropriate 
program for elementary school boys and girls. It becomes increc.-;ingly 
obvious that the physical education curriculum must be concerned with 
a sequential program of activities based upon what is known about 
boys and girls at each developmental level, l^cginning at the earliest 
primary grade. Since children do grow and develop according to an 
orderly sequence, it follows that physical educaticjn can be most eifec- 
tive if developmental levels are recognized and children helped to 
progress from one level to another. 

A rather obvious point frequently ignored by those concerned with 
conducting physical education activities is that physical education 
should actually and purposefully deal with movement. Cbildn.n are not 
expected to grasp art, music, or other school subjects naturally and 
efficiently witfiout some direction; it seems illogical to assume that 
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efficient, skilled, expressive mov'oment should be expected to develop 
wilhoul instruction. A c^isuol ohstTWition of normal culults in various 
physical activities re\'eals the many kinds of awkward and iriefficient 
movements that nii^ht luue hcHHi avnicled through well-planned pro- 
grams of niovoment education in the elementary schools— prot^rams 
concerned with basic movement, rhythmic movement, sports and gym- 
nastic activities, and the routine actions of everyday life. 

Students of growth and development, elementary education author- 
ities, and physical educatiC)n teachers are agreed upon the need for 
growing boys and girls to run, jump, chas(\ dodge, liang, swing and 
crawl and to test themselves in these and other l^asic movements. Yet, 
incredibK', in many modern schools such basic physical needs are ap- 
parently overlooked in the construction of gymnasium*;, multipurpose 
rooms anci playgrounds, where little provision is made for the kinds of 
equipment necessary to make such activ'ilies possii^le. 

ChanL^e"^ in RJayi^rounc} [(juipmcnl 

More attention must be given to tlic laboralorios of physical educa- 
tion (fields, gymnasiimis, [)la\'grounds) .ind to the tools of physical edu- 
cation (equipment and supplies). The swings, slides, leeler-lollers and 
merry-go-rounds of yeslerclay will have to give way to the more useful 
and creative climbers, '-tegels, balanc(^ beams, vaulting devices, and the 
many improvised pieces that ingenious t(\u hers are devising. 

QucilificcI 7eac/)ers {mf)ort<i!ii to Rroi^r^MM 

hven more important liian curriculum anti taciiiiies are the physical 
education teachers wlu) determine the C|uality of tfie elementary pro- 
gram. The men and women who conduct the elementary physical 
education program need interest, enthusiasm, .ibiliiy, .ind specific prep- 
aration for th(^ jof-) tf) ho well done. Th(^ [Practice of assigning secondary- 
level staff members or [^liysical education teachers with only secondary- 
level preparation to elementary-level responsibilities should be discon- 
tinued. 

But cla'>sroom teachers should not be overlooked when personnel 
involved with elementary physical education are being considered, for 
in schools where physical education programs apf) roach their full po- 
tential, classroom teachers appreciate tho contribution of physical edu- 
cation to the totai school program and add their knowledge of s[)ecific 
children to the information available to f:)hysical education instructors. 
Although classroom teachers are not expected to [)ecome physical edu- 
cation specialists, their role as teaching specialists is greatly enhanced 
by participation in regular physical education in-service sessions and 
in the actual physical education instruction. 
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Based uptin tfic* ds^uriiption, tlicn, that gocnl physical oclucation pro- 
graniii exist onK as a resiili of tiian\' raclors operating sirmiltaneously, 
several examples oi i;oocl programs arc* here ottered, along with tfie 
reasons i\»r (heir sLictt-ss. KcU'rencc to Wisconsin sifufols is a irsiili 
only o\ the author s tatniliantv' with programs in thai state, r.xeinplary 
elementary programs are fortunately to ho found in increasing num- 
bers in all states. 

Spciuil \V(.'(/s ( an IOsUt Cood /Vogra;77S 

In one of tlie (argtM- cities of Wisconsin the gcMieral physical educa- 
tion program fias ;louris(u'd lor years in two senior, two junior high 
schools, jnc( in si\u«on efemenlar\ schools, wfierc* excellent tcMching, 
good facilities, and a[:)[:)ropriate ec|uipmenl tor de\ elopmental physical 
eciucation have c*nsured success. In physical education classes hero, 
waiting for a turn woulcJ he considered a waste of valuahle timc^ it is 
ncjl uncommon tcj o()ser\'e children working on a dozen separate sta- 
tions in onc^ elcMnentary scfiool gymnasium. 

When funds became available, a summer program was cjrganixed for 
seventy-five pupils classific^d as physically deprived because of general 
ccjordination ditYiculties: f)i)or motcjr skills, gross lack of strength and, 
in a few cases, mental retardation or emotiotial problems. Participants 
recommended for the prograni by building principals, classroom teach- 
ers, nurses, speech thcraf)ists and physical education teachers, ranged 
from kincfergarten children to sixth-graders. 

The director, two [)hysic:al education teachers and ten Red Cross vol- 
unteers rrom local high schools provided suitable activities and indi- 
vidual aiteniion for seventy-five f^upils every morning for six weeks. 
At the beginning of the six-week program each child was given a bat- 
tery oi tests [o determine his agility, strength, body control, l^a lance, 
hand-eye coordination and motor skills. A set of ol^jectives was de- 
veloped for each child and a fnogress chart used to r(.'c ord fc»st rc^sults 
twice a week. 

During the ensuing weeks, planned objc^ctives were surfxissed in over 
90 per cent of the cases; and some improvement was noted in the per- 
formance* of all participants. 

The success ol' tfio [program, more evident in the pleased cc)mments 
of parents and the incrc*ast*cl confidence? of the students than in the 
results of objective tests, has assiired its continuance as part of the 
permanent summer curric ulum. 

iVevv /deas anc/ V\'/7//V)i,'nes.s To f.\()cnmrnl 

In anc)ther elementary schcjof district near Milwaukee, some chal- 
lenging ideas have been [)ut into action. Primary pupils arc assigned to 
ungraded rc)oms; half (he up[)t^r-gradc^ pupils are in combination rooms. 
Pupils are taught nic)re cjn the fxisis of their needs than on a rigii.i grade 
placement. 
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Even at the kindergarten level an experimental class is in operation 
to ascertain the value of an all-boy kindergarten in countering some 
maturational advantages that girls seem to have over boys at this level. 

In the nongraded plnsi(al education f lassos, age differcMices of three 
years are common and differences in size are apparent. The physical 
education director, a specialist, iiolds thai differences in age are not 
detrimental to physical educatiofi activity. Most activ ities are conducted 
on a group or squad basis with older pupils as leaders used to advan- 
tage in explaining activities, reading cards on which movement prob- 
lems are written and in checking the progress of their scjuad members. 

Eacli class begins with a teacher-class discussion that includes plans 
for the day and a consideration of the equipment to be used and the 
safety measures to be followed. The session ends with a review of the 
day's activity and a brief mention of plans for the next period. 

A topical indoor class consists of acli\'ilies at four stations with groups 
working on tumbling mats, climbing ropes (seven cotton climbing 
ropes are in evidence), balance beams, and a stegel. Each squad leader 
is given a card on which several movement prof^lems are written, which 
he reads to Lis group. Individual pupils solve problems each in his own 
way as the director moves from group to group offering suggestions. 

Planning of the outdoor playgrounds has obviously been done with 
children in mind. Blacktop areas are covered with painted lines, circles, 
zig-;^ags, standing broad jump areas and four-square courts. In addition, 
large colored numerals and a complete alphabet painted across the 
blacktop area demonstrate tfie correlation of physical education with 
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classroom activities. A Lirj^o map of the United States will he ackied for 
playt^rounci [Hactice of acadomic skills. 

A kindergarten f)la> :Uea, segregatecJ from that of the older children, 
contains rnarn kintis of iniagin.iliv e c. Iimt")ers m atldition to tfie painted 
lines and giime areas af)pro()riate to kindergarten use. 

Pfo^'ran)s id a 5pe( /a/ Sihoo} 

Another outstanding example of a (:)rc)gressive program in physical 
education is that of a school wfiere retorded childen learn at their own 
rate from teachers spec ific ally f)ref)arecl for teaching the retarded child. 
This school is one of lhc» first in a lural area to recogni/e and cope 
with the need tor eductitiunal services to educahle and trainal)le men- 
tally regarded children. 

The school s administrative leacJers were Cjuick to recogni/e the im- 
portance of pfiysical education to the pupils; a physical education cur- 
riculum committee worked intensively for a number ot years establish- 
ing guidelines in the develof^ment of an appropriate curriculum taught 
by individual classroom teachers. 

In 1960 a grant made possible the employment of a full-time physi- 
cal education director who with two assistants, a man and a woman, 
each a cjualified physical education teacher, has built the physical edu- 
cation program into one of the most beneficial and satisfying programs 
of the schooL 



Children <ire given mcrc«iM'(l ;n(ji\i(lL)«il atlcntion <in(l «ire allowed to 
proj;re^s at their own rate, ('articular attention is direeted toward attiv- 
ilies thai allow ()Li[)ils to e\[:)eriiMK suc c ess «inci im[)rove their all- 
imporlanl self-cc)nfef)t, TcMcheis ^iiide children palientiv throu.^fi prn- 
grams of basic moM'nnmt -rhythmic ac tivities, ganus, rc»l«ns, sports «md 
all the other activities common to good programs anvwhere- tow«ird 
eve-hand coordination and de\ elo[:)m(mt of Luge musclc^s. 

Since progress in lUCiiiiring physictil skills is likeK' to hc^ rather slow, 
it is necessary to us(> several methods to help acceU^rate lh(^ motor- 
learning process. .Although individual «itl(Mition «md reduced class 
help, director and teac hers have discovinivl that they can somc^times 
(tevisc* their own c^cjuipment to till specil'ic- nec^ds. So succ(^ssfu*i has 
been the development of this method for increasing learning that the 
director is prc^paring <i liookiet dealing with im[)rovisecl ecjuipmcnt and 
supplies for physical educ«ition for the ment<illy retarded. The school 
industrial arts c lasses ore proud to havc^ produced much c^t th(^ ecjiiip- 
ment for thcMr physical (»duc«ition classes. 

All the* usutil activities common to elcMvientary school [)hysical edu- 
cation are present at this s[)ecial school, plus a strong pc^rc eptual-motor 
emphasis, movement exploration, fitness activities, correc:tive and reme- 
dial exercises, a good intramural [program, outdoor education, and 
swimming when it can be arrangc^cJ tit a neighboring school. 

Many curricLrlum materials, technicjucs and equipment ideas devel- 
oped for this s[)ecial school, it has been recogni/ed, are applicable to 
general elementary school physical education programs. 
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f l)v ( MM/nr !i\)il}i'f ,ukI j Good /'/n m( j/ hiiHOhof) Proi^fdfii 

"I ho physual iHluc alion insJiLictor .U onolhor Wisconsin pLil)li( sdiool 
{)(*li('ws tli.it ('lenient, s(fn)i)f f)fusK.il ('(huation (Mi^ht to (hallcny;e 
(hildien uilli nxi^njuMi! piohlnns l[u'\ liinnsclves (.in soke. I'upiN in 
his (.ijsscs jic eni ( >u[ai;<'(l in dexelop l)()cly «i\\areness, a slmisc? oI m(>v('- 
riKMU (|uali!\ . >('h t >nii(lrn< e in inoxeinenl. ( rcMtivity in movement and, 
as a result nt the^.' h^ ttr! ,>ll tound motor pertormance. 

Classes fn^n- .!!e x 'i ^l .';i, fit» d wlieni'ver p()ssil)le, pupils are ottered 
(hoKes ()t a(ti\i!\ .\ n . k ii .h tiwl^ sanations m pertorm.mce are 
encourai^ed Ciif^ifv m i\i:nijin eltoit. tor ac hun cmcMil does not 

go unnolK ed 

hnpioMsation iiK;riniii\ n,i\»' );ont' into m.iking \he mosl ot an 
ordinaiv outtiooi j[<m tfiai is fiot s}).h lous. The usc^ of bicycle tires, tor 
example, althouKli iin[ unujue fu're, has l)c>en devc'lof^ed to the point 
where tires }i.i\e he( onir^ \alu.il)le |)hysi(.al education tools. They are 
ustui tor le.Kfiin,u hasu skills ijumpm*;, running, hopping); spcM lal skills 
Uhrowing, kicking), for reireation.il games, (or slunls anci h.ilances, for 
( ()mb.ili\es, .ind tor sirii|)le calisthenics. Lightweight and safe, they tan 
he Used l^oth insicfe and outdoors hy the skilled, the unskilled .ind the 
handicapped. 

A jump hoard made inexpensi\ ely (rcjm scrap wood and .i door 
spring has l)ecome one of the gymnasium's most popukir pieces ol 
.ipparatus; homem.ide weight-training ecjU/f^ment suit«ihle for inler- 
medidte-gr.ide use has l)een made hy ihe c fiildren th<'mselves. 

Child in\()K'ement tarries through the entire program, including 
health and tirst-aid activities, wTiere student projects have prc/vided 
some ot the sc hool's hest teaching aids. 

So/v /ng a /.oca/ Prol)h'm 

In a small Wisconsin town where approximately j^)(nj jx-ople sup- 
pcjrl a K-B element«)ry school of fewer than M)0 pupils, school offici«ils, 
convinced long ago of the necessity for good developmental physic«il 
education programs, [Hovided an adc^quaie gymnasium, ample outdoor 
playground spate and equipment, but had a t)erenni,il prol^kun in tfie 
f)rovision of spec iaii/ed instruction. 

A tounty-wide curriculum committee w,is foniied, representing 
schools of similar si/e, in which university physical education special- 
ists, ,idministratt)rs and classroom teachers were involved in the devel- 
opment of an elementary curriculum guide suitaf")le for scinirural 
schools, W'her(» classroom teachers te<i(.h sonu* of their own [physical 
eciucation classes. 

Later, a certifieci physical education tcMc her was eng<iged for (^.irt- 
time physical eciuc ation instruction and supervision. An interested malc^ 
member of the sc hc)()l st.iff was assigned half-time duties as site direc- 
tor of (he (:)hysic<il education program. 
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Although all children wore now roceiving periodic instruction by a 
qualitied physical education t(\K:her in activities appro[)ricite tor their 
age group, more activity was needed. 

As so often happens, (he solution to the [)rol)lem was discoverc^d in 
the children themselves. V^)lunteers, both boys and girls, were enlisted 
in a leadership training program. The physical education director 
oriented se\'enth- and eighth -grade aides in the kinds of low-org.Tni/cd 
activities deemed ap[)ropriate for tollowing up the primary physical edu- 
cation instruction, [acn noon thereafter, following lunch, seventh- and 
eighth-grade leaciers took their assigned groups of primary youngsters 
to the playground and/or gymnasium for a period of vigorous activity 
in games or skill practice. All the student aides were under the immedi- 
ate supervision of the physical education supervisor and rotating teams 
of classroom teach(Ts. As often as activities in the regular physical edu- 
cation classes were changed, meetings were held to familiarize aides 
with a new series of follow-up activities. 

In order to provide added activity tor the older students, an intra- 
mural period was scheduled during the early afternoon each day. Both 
l)oys and girls were involved in ihe formation of three large "teams" 
that were in turn sul)cli\'ided into a variety of activity groups, partially 
based on skill and interest for comf)etition with other similar groups. 
Student officers were (elected and weekly meetings scheduled at which 
time student "teams" and their faculty advisers discussed the difficul- 
ties, if any, that their teams were experiencing and made whatever ad- 
justments seemed iit v essary. 

In this school officials look forward to the day when they have more 
full-time pliysical education instruction. Undoubtedly the activity orga- 
nization that has worked so well wi!l be largely retained, for the present 
program has served not only to provide^ activity but to invC)lve children 
and teachers in a valuable, cooperative venture. 

S'(;m/nary 

The precedmg examples will have fulfilled their purpose in this pub- 
lication if It has been pointed out to the reader's satisfaction that under- 
standing arlministrators and teachers, well-prepared specialists, sec)uen- 
tial curriculum plans, creative methods and technicjues, appropriate 
equipment and lacilities, and child involvement, are all necessary 
where good programs r)f physical education exist. 

BY 

(,()KOf)N M NSI s 

^uprrvi^nr , P/iysu.W fAludilinf} 
f)<'p,irtrnt'nt of Puf)ln. !(i>^{fu< tior) 
Stdtr (>{ Wi%( on^in 
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THE NEW LOOK 
IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION ' It is now rcali/^'d that if 
wo arc to riuike real progress in our schools [priority must be given to 
the c!c':nentciry and preschool levels for securing the finest kinds of 
facilities and the best cjuafified teachers that can be found. Within this 
focus, there is a nationwide surge of interest in olenientary school physi- 
cal education today and exciting things are happening aii over the 
country. 

Interest js evidenced l)y the increasing cJinTianci for specialists as 
teachers of elementary school physical education or as resource teach- 
ers; by the emphasis given to motor activities as part of remedial pro- 
grams for children with learning difficulties; by the increasing number 
of teacher preparation institutions interested in providing either a major 
or special area of concentration in elementary school physical educa- 
tion; and by a general interest ot professional [people in the rnntribL:- 
tions that good physical education programs can make to the total 
development ot all children. The emergence of a special terminology to 
describe the new look in eleinentary school physical education is an- 
other indication. Today we hear such terms as movement education, 
movement exploration and basic movement to describe this new look. 

In the past, many teachers and parents believed that the natural play 
of children was sufficient activity for growth and development and that 

V\d.tpt('(i Iron .1 spf'<'( h m\ M.irv^n' K M.unon, NTA ( onvcnlion, \^inn<Mpf)lis, Minn , Un">- 
(l.iy, luly 4, 1%7, 
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by pro\i(ling a tvw gnmo<, dances or exercises in the school clay, a 
child's need to nioM^ and t() rc^leasc* energy was sntisiiixl, and th.il tho^c^ 
reasons were (hi» prinvuv ;Li^(iti( aticm tor a ph\sical ecfLu ation program. 
Recess an*;! r^(Hess,ir\ or sp(Mitan('(uis pKi\ a(n\!t\ oiilsick' oi school 
ba\ e often bt'vn considered ndiuiuale tor a c hildS de\ I'lof^nnmt. 

Ch.v^i^ioi^ .Soc/o/oLf/c a/ Con(//!/ons Afire ( -Veer/ 

However, changing soci(^logical conditions nv\ke mandatoty a need 
today, more (h.in e\c»r beton*. for more comprehensive ph\>ical oduco- 
tion programs in the* eiem(»nt,irv school d.n Automation and mechani- 
/a{(on reduce the atTiount of (ifusical a(fiM(\ tn an individual's lffc\ At 
the same time, iho population explosion reduc es the rialural pku spaces 
and e\efi the a\n!labilit\ of ground and space tor man-rTuide pla\ are.is. 

Def)rivation of ifiis op[)c)rtunitv for natural acti\ilv now makes us 
rcali/i* (*\en more the (onlribulion of mo\orn(^nl to a. ( hild s total 
de\ e!of)menl. In experimental |)rograms uiih disad\ antaged c hildren, it 
has been ol)sc'r\ecl tfiat for ihv slow learner the uncierachie\or, the 
child from thc> inner cit\ and tfie child from c rowded suljurbs. acti\'itv 
is important not on!\' for hi^ nlu siologtc al grow th and cie\ elope' .'nf. hut 
also fi,r hi- '.oiial de\ "l^'f";n^enf and the ric'\ rfonmont of his tola! learn- 
ing c apai iiy. 

U'e Ca/) /earn frf)/n Chihlwn 

F'urtherm(Ke, if we reallN' listcMi to. <)l)s(u\t^ and smd\ chiiduMT, wc» 
soon reait/e the tmf)ortanco of pfi\sical a< ti\ it\' in e\er\ waking moment 
of their li\es. As wl' bcTomc more know ledgCMhle about (fiildren's 
n.'eds, wc rcMli/e (hat physical education js n(U a fnll or an extra, not 
sometfiint; to bc^ donc» whf^n all the* otficr work is chuicv but rather 
sonicMfimg to bc^ donc^ to fuHf) gcM at) the rc»st of the work done I It is a 
nec{^sv,arv componcuit of flu* sclu)ol da\ , l(\uling toward the total cle\o!- 
oC>ment of ( hildrcui as full\ functioning fuim.tn beings, 

C()n{nhu[iu!}> oi /Vks/(j/ t.ducMion to Tofa/ DwciopnicDt 

It IS now accepted tfi.il ( hiiclren ncM'd an cmi\ ironmerTl of many son- 
s()r\ and social expc^rirnc es to facilitate icMrfiing. Tfie mediu/TT of pinsj- 
4al Lictivi(\ IS ,1 wonderful wa\ to enru h tfieir li\(^s and to re.ich ihem. 
it is a laborator\ for nMn\ Ivpes of learning lUvein children blessed 
with good leadership in good programs de\elop social relationships, 
learn to \alue. m((*r,ict, obser\e, c ommunic <ite, and to express them- 
seKes throuv^h bf)th mo\emeni and enric lvd \ oc ,il-)ulary. Thev rec:r(Mle 
and lhe\ re-create. Tlu^y de\'elof) new skills which enhance their poise 
and sc'If-contidcnc e and they accjuire con(of)ts sue ft as: hard, fast, slow, 
up, f!own, around. Thev develop skills, attitudes, and interests for a life- 
time f^Lirsuil of hciilth and happiness tfnis imf)ro\ing their self-image, 
there! )y becoming fullv functioning human l:)eings ready to face r)ther 
tasks of iheir daily lives. 
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( urnmUini /'rt'/x/s 

Cnrronl (rends in oltMiuMUvirv cdiuatioti inciicvitt' vin nuicMstnt; tnicrcst 
111 pro\iclin.^ a hroarl f)h\s)(\i| cdiK .ilion (>r{)i;rani t(M all ( fiildren. h(»i;in- 
nin.4 in inirsorv school. Siv;fiiii( afil ' hjt),m*s m iiwrKiilum arc taking 
place tor cfiildrcii wfu^rc \hvrv is ;^ood kMclcrship in (»l(Miu'nlary school 
f)hvsicMl t'ciiK Mlion, 

for \(.'ars ihc (uinculum fias fhul a limiU^d lo( lis ori .^anu's. rclaNs. 
dances anci exorcises. (iradualK, it fias heen enlari;ed to lie more tom- 
pr(»[iensi\e and lo include stimts, iunil)lini;, a[)f)aratus. track and f'lekl, 
nioclitied sriorts, afid other a[)pro[)riate activides with particular eni- 
fihasjs on ifie spec lali/ed skills in\ c)K (»cl in ea( h of Ifie a( ti\ ities. 

More recentU thvH(» fias h(M'n an .atenipt to idetitilN (ore (ofitent 
tound in all nio\enu»nl \Mtfiin daiK' lite a(ti\ities of work, f)la\' and tfie 
nornial routine ot" (i\in,t^. This (ontefit is Lommonly referred to as hasic 
nw)\eni*Mit ufiuh, whiMi well cle\elo[)ed, would cMiahle one lo nian<\^e 
the hodv elYic iently in a \ ariety of mo\cmont situations, wfiethcr walking, 
running, doing routine choies or partic ifiating in leisure linie acti\ ities. 

To (ie\eIof) competence in these hasic mo\fments, atlentioii is gi\'en 
lo the time, tore c and flow cjualilies imoKecl, as well as to lielping an 
individual l)ecome awarc^ of tfie space in which he m()\'es, Sf)ecific at- 
tention is also gi\(,*n to \arious mo\emenl [patterns common to many 
activities, and losscins can he structured around these :>pecific fiatterns. 
They are often categorized into locomotor moxcments- running, jump- 
ing, fe.ifiing, etc.; nonlocomotor -bending. pushing, pulling, twisting 
etc.; and manipulati\ patterns f)f throwing, catching, kicking and 
striking. 

It might well be ticked, how would a lesson using tins approach^^vO 
curriculum differ from what is usualiv taugfit^* In examining the activities 
of a primary gradc^ cLiss learning to play lag or an\ oifier ni \Uc\r favo- 
rite running and chtising gamers, one wouki find certain components in 
common, such as moving in a (onfineci space, dodging, making cjuick 
stops and ch.jngrng dfrections (common (o mariy aciult games also). 
Thus the lesion might ha\c> as an ohjectue tlio dcn-elopment of spatial 
awareness a'"'! the ability to c()ntrol the body in various locomotor 
movenuMits. 

Witf) these objectives m mind, tfie [ihysical eciucation instruc tor poses 
movement firohlems that allow a ( hild to discover his ability to move 
Using ciifferc»nt patterns of lc)C ()motif>n in the entire space without col- 
hding with others. The scene before one would be a group of children 
respondmg with tfiejr own ideas, everv' child moving at the same time, 
all moving in different directions in Vtirious ways, each learning to use 
bis s[).ic;e safely and to the* best adv.jntage before pLiving a game with 
Its Ciirefuilv defined rules and bounda ric»s. Con(e[)ts of sp^cc, force, 
direction and timing are developed from an C'X[)erienc e that is ap[)licable 
to many other activitic»s. Thus, the game becomes th.e culminatmg cx- 
fierienM' ratfier than the initial experience. 
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It is typical nt the u[)pcr lc\x^l \o tench a unit on bowling, another 
on Softball and siill another on xolleyball w ith special attention directed 
to the skills wilfiin iMch gamiv Study of thest^ arti\'ities re\(\)|s similar 
nunement patterns in all three games, (vg., iIk* underarm fn{)\(>m(^nt is 
common to the delivery in l)o\^. ling, the [)it(h in softball and the ^er\'e 
in volleyball. This mo\ement can he extrac led and iipplied to use in the 
elementary school program as a geneiali/ed e\p(*rience important to 
many acti\ ities. 

In a l\[)ical plusii al eduiation ( Liss with tlie new look \hvrv would 
be at least one ball foi v\ci\ two ( hildrcMi. Tht^y would be e\[)eriencing 
movemefits in\ol\ing swmging. ^tep[)ing with ()[:)p()site foot forward, 
trunk rotation, transferring weight. dir(Hting the biill to (h(^ [)artner. 
before getting into the formali/ed game itself with its restricting rules 
and hmiteci < )ppurlumtie^ to handle ihe ball. Ni^ longer cli^ teachers wait 
until it IS time to [)la\ sonball or other fiigfilv (jrgani/ed games to teach 
f)all-fKin(lling skills. Then' can be learned through a m()\(Mnent education 
cipproiich whi(h (an be f)resent(Hi to the \'oLing(^st (hildren wh(Mi the 
tiisks are iif)[)rof)riatei\ strut lured for tlieir cie\'elopmental 1(^(^1. 

Now this cioes not mean that all th(' u^ual games jnci dan((^> are no 
longer an im[)()rtant [)iirl of the elementar\ s( hc)ol [)rogram or that ^ucb 
objedues as de\ elopment of sotial and character traits, i^i iaii/ed 
sports and ckmc e skills, of filne^s, ,\rv forgottcMi, but rather it is l)elie\ed 
that this af)prc)acfi to curriculum and iiK^hoci (*nlian(('s e\[)erien( cs for 
( hildren and pro\ides tliem with a broad ba( kgrcuind for (he more Npe- 
tiali/ed ()rt)griim^ at the secondary st boot 

Vew I'lDphj^K Oft Cfi'dlivitv 

The new loak iru It/des muc fi crnfifuiMs on crvjlwtty anc/ (7rc)bl(vn 
s{)King. It IS com[)atible witli modern th(H)ries of learning througli dis- 
covery, meeting ( hildren's necujs, allowing tluMii to work at their (nvn 
rate .tnd level of abilit\ , of total uuolvenient {)f ( hildriMi in linnr learn- 
ing e\perien( e iind of de-emphasjs of highK com[)(Miti\'e or tluealening 
situation^ all features whit h ftx us on tlu^ child ra:her than tfie activity. 

\Uj(ii of the teiU hing in the past has becMi authoritative, formal iind 
\oid of anv o[)[)ortunit\' tor crc\iti\i!\, but as K'arning theoiies [)eCiime 
more sophistuated and as more has been leamc^d about ciiildren, ()fiysi- 
cal eduCiition tc\u hers haxc responcjed witfi [)rograms that more nearly 
mcv't the needs of torlav'^ diild -for adc^f|uale growth and develop- 
mcvU, sfKial skills and cnhancemenf ai his ((j(al learning. 

\ew fi'nninology 

The* most-used ic^rms for the new look in (Hementary school physical 
educatic)n jre /)as/< movrnwnt. fvovcnwiit ocluc.ilion, and movement 
exp/oraf/on. Tht^^e <ire often ust»d interc himgeal)ly, ond even the experts 
do not comf)lete!v agree u[)on their meanings, htowever, l)j^ic n)ovo- 




ftK'nt is (*ni(»ri;ini; js Ictm lo use in uicntiK ifi,^ iIk' cnre conUMil 
\\fii(fi uhcti \\i'll-(it'\('it»|)('(j shi)ul(i rn.il)l<' our !n ["landk' onc^rlt well 
iti ii \iiriol\' 1)1 niovtMiuMil Mlu.ilh . \!i >\ rntn}! t - \i)l()t\itn rctt'is lo |ho 
nii'tll()(i ol jpf>r( ).u fiitv.'. p\ :\ ■■ .^ tiii.i ;;),';'ij;;h j j w <)})!♦ 'H) ■s( )I\ ini^ 

prcuess uilii (•iii[>[i,!si-^ (>n i It •. t ■,''[• ^ t.! tii ,i .^cnci.ili/cd jl)ility lo 
ficuulk' llu* [)i)(K rituiti^!;'. \' ' ' • 1.1 Is J l)r().i(K>r UTni 

ustui (() (it'st f il)i' ('!ri;u-n! !' . > - ■ ■ > . ji k ^ 1 ii in u f)(Mi il ![^( kulcs 

tho basic ni(i\('nu'n! wm:'"'' • ' . . :- r •nti'.rMU'" (»\pk)r ition 
nu*tfu)(j. 

ArioliuT ifilt'K'slini; rn jpnimt !f)f ! i ( 'iiu mk j( )us i;n>uth ot kmiu'- 
(lial pr()i;ftinis known a^ ()cf < t-plual -nn »i( n pfni^iaiii^ loi iindtMat iiicx (."is 
iti ifu' ( Itissiooni. Various i;ioLips working wilfi (liilckt'n with Icarnini^ 
(iit'lK ullies arc pn's( nf^iivj, atli\itics to increase ihc (hikls por((»plion, 
a ( onirnon ()ics( npii \ c a( li \ iK is nio\ cmcnl. \los| rnolor at Ik i tics rc( - 
omiiu^ncitHf s(.'eni lo be ihose wfiufi iin[7ro\c a\\aicncss oi s[)a( e, serise 
ol (lir('( lion, ( oordination. balance an(i a^i!it\, 

'Ifie ralionak' is soliikI in ifiat, as (fiiidien learn lo nioxe, lhe\ will 
nune mote and k*arn moie al)oiil ifie world at()iind th(Mii, lhat carK 
f7i()t(ir Icarnin.us s(M\e a^ a base LJ[)on wkit b olher lc<wnini;s are \ni\\\: 
and tfi.il (oncreh* scnsorx e\peri(*nt (»s arc tbe bas(»s for ( Ofu (»[)(ualf/a- 
lion. Mowc\cr. rinffier sU/dv , e\f)crfiTU'ntafion ant/ ics(\'.r(h arc ne(Ml(»(/ 
to idcntitv tl"jc attuttK's nccdiHi and spt»( iii< tontrihutions (hcsc 
atti\'itics tnakc to allc\ia!ini; the dittu iillies oi < hildren with ieaininn 
f)rol)lerns. 

tM^tinil /V()/)/cfns 

To pro\ [(](» Ljood e!enienlar\ sc.liool plusual cdiuation f)roL;{anis, 
lea( fiers and adniinistralors [ia\c se\(Mal problems to t'a( c. Tlu^sc iiv 
t kuJc: a sfiorta,i;e ot element a r\ st hool pin sk ,i| e(ki( alion (ea( lier^; ku k 
t)t tolk'i;e prot;rams lo fueparc teachers tor tins spe(jalt\; lack ot cni- 
pfia^i^ m [)r(.'ser\ i( (' pro^iams ot tfu' tlassrooni teac hers; insuttic icnl 
.illenlion to llie f)iimai\ ^lades; lack ot' sii|)|)lics, ecjuifimcnl .md tacil- 
ilii's; weak cinriciikim praitites; poor Ic^atlntv^ JiU'th<u!s. Wc^st ot liicse 
(k*ti(ieiKies ma\ be due lo a lack ot undc^rstandini; rei;ar(lin.i; the (on- 
tributions tfiat ,t;oo(l ph\si(,j| educdlKni f)rcn;rams make lo c hiklren's 
total kMrnmi; and development, 

U /jaf C a/} />e /)f)nc lo L'^iir^idt^ /Vf )i,7.i/?i^ 

A l(»a( her. wanting lo evaluate his own adc(juac\ and lliat ol hfs 
school mii;lil [)ul lo Inmseli" the tollovMni- (juestions; 

• [)o t unck'Tstand the ( ontnbulion that filusual education makes 
to total develo[)meni 

• Do I allow c liildren !o uork at their own rate, ac corrktii; to 
iheir mdivi(iual tieeds, at ibeir k^vel^ 
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• Am 1 providing maximum acli\'ity for every child; is it vigorous? 

• Is liiere opportunity for creativity? 

• Do we meet cJaily, with a [:)lanned and \ aried (program? 

• f ja\e I l)e(»n to lin in-ser\i(i' ftu'i'lini* Lilcly:' 

• Is the equipment of appropriate si/e tor c liildren?* 

• Is tliere enough cqui[)ment so no one* has long to wait turns? 

An administrator might ask himself; 

• Do I truly appreciate the con tri hut urn tfial [)lnMcal education 
makes to learning? 

• Have I prov ided a situation which allows my tea( hers to answer 
"yes" to all the foregomg situations;* 

• !")() I encourage my '.eacliers to do a good jol) in this key artM? 

• Do I crcMte a favorable climate*^ 

A teacher prt»pa ration department might ask: 

• Do we understand all of the needs of (hiklren? 

• What do we offer the undcrgratJuate ( lassroom tea( her to pre- 
pare l^im tor tliis responsi[)itity(' 

• Mow i\o we prepare the physical education majoi tm this 
opportunity? 

• What do we offer in tli(^ wav' of (^xtcnsiofi .ind i^r.MjiMi.' » x- 
periences? 

• Do we have a stat'f member who has h.ul •■vp! - m : * ' 
elementary school level ^ 



Summ.iry 

We are on the brink oi identifying antl interpr.^iir 
phvsical education programs that are of tfi(> mc)st \ ri. . > : 
and for ihcMr future. More* and more physical edij( ation t«',;i:i' - , ; 
called on to h(»lp develof:> these* f)rograms, bu\ at ific sainc utv.r ihr 
cooperation and understanding of ci.j^sr.jofn Um'Ju'p. mm\ .uhmnis- 
trators remain important for th(* promotion of sounrl programs rnc.in 
ingful to chikJren .ind worthy of the tim(> in the school cla\. 

Elementary school f)hvsic:al education is far more* than "I ttth* (i.\nic»s 
and little Frances tor Little People*." It is more* than a trt»(» phiy i)eriod 
or a fitness program or a remedial [program or a com[)etiliv(* progr^im 
or a problem-soK ing program; it is a meld c)f all c)f these elc>mcnts into 
a sound meaningful program which makes a t'ar-rc\i( hing contribution 
to the total growth and dcvelopmc^nt of children. 

BY 

M\Kf,ll K ll-\\S()\ 

/ IftiiiT.i.it^ I j'fM.'i ( o/)M//Mnf . 
,ifi .Asm H ,J^'nf^ ;nr ll>\]'ti} I'ln'-n^il / i/i/< ,if (M/i .iinl R<-( ri'.itmn 
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This Ixiok is priniiiriK writlcn lor iht' cLissrooni t<M('' toni.nmrn; an 
j/ittTt'sdni; tonjpjr/son of J/rcct jful indirect /iu'jf}<)(ls oj Icjcli/n^. 
CfinuTon \\ .. iind IMcj-.hk r , I't'iuj^ / i/tH .i/m >r) \/m\ cnic'if lini; tlnok s[k)[i, 
m \i)lt:ni;hjr]i I'l.Kr, leiulnn \\ I. rtt.i. 

rmfifiii^i"- puKrcl ofi ihr ti\Kh(ni; (j! r(ki< xUu itixii i;\ (tinvi-^lu ^ (cu fading fhr 

Lonclon C"it\' Coinuii. / (/lu. jf/o/)..'/ C,\ n)nj^ln ^ lornlon CoLirKil, Jho County 
\liU. London, ^. [", I, J'^n-J. 

riii'-i(. l;:»'MV-^ It") iiU'\rm('nt i'(jtH .Wion <j»'iin(>(j \\\\\] rx.tmpic^ ot tlu' (i('\'{'lc)[i- 
niriK oi' <i lfss()[i U'-iru; tinu'. r llow arul \\rii;ht tl"icnu">. 
Maulffon. f, .Hui '.i\^on. (. um( /mmj; ( ,\ n5,'7.istK n, [.ondon: Macf^onafcJ and 
r\jns, I'M)'). 

•\ priUtii .il tr\;l>(U)k, proxidmt; th<' r-^^i'nluiK ol ori^ui i/ini; a ["'"-son, iriLluf!- 
fHt: iit.'cu'rj} [<\j(hfni^ •-tr<^i;("-fr( 'ris. 

Mo^^ton. Wu'-kj I h-\ i-!(^ptr,{'!]{Al \/(>U','i:f/t(, (Jolumhu^, Ol^io: C.li.jrlrs i;. Wcr- 
nil Books. Ijh .. 

rfio (ornrpN of m(»\rnionl (K'-r^ncd lo .■t<lii('\r lol.d plu^Kjl dtn'clofinK'nl, 
Pallt'tr, Diurcn Ci, ,\/o(/rr/i / .if/oM.?/ f a n)fjj^f/( v. fcr^Jnion Pri'ss, Inr., ■|!^2 

riii-^ hook (onl.tins Lilnin s h.i^ii p[inupl(«s ot nu)\ ctiuMit ,i!kI tlu'ir applica- 
tion to l;\ mna'-tji 

Raii(!ail, XUirjoritv n^^n \/ow'/nrr)r C. [m'I! and Sons Ltd., York Lloij^o, f\utui;al 
Slivct, L'-ndon, \\ i J I'if. >. 

t')i'^( U"-^ion ot nu A cfiit-nt tfirmi'^ ii-itu; fiartne^r uork, ()bscr\'ation. and dp- 
fiaratus a- a point oi' ifitiodmtion. 
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HaM'-, Lli/ahotf) K. A,n It^Ut nlm tian to t/ir TtMc/i/ni,' or Oance. NV>\v York: 
The Ronald Vrr^<. ^')(>^. 
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.Winnrapolis : Ru''m'(s I'lihlislnni; ( omfiany, 10()'5. 

Ifio s(>nes Is a Li'^otul uuidc in( liidir)^ dan(.rs atu! sinking ganie opportuni- 
ties tor (hildren tfMoui;fi rfu'lfim. 
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nu'nlor\' rilm^. I tout CiuUli Kcjd. Apto^, (.■jlitofiii.i '♦')00^ Rcnt.il, $J0 

^lr*^t $1'^ tM(h j(i(iiti( )nal f)!u^ it'tum po^tatic ami insurance. Sale, 



Dt'siijncci lor K-^ tr.u ficrv .irid fr'.u li*'is-ifT-tr,iininij, ihi^ lilni includes a w 
ranm' ot activilirs irnoKi'v^ piirna[\ .ind elcnu'nLus thildrrn, ^iich a^^ loco- 
;^";{;t()r .u'!i\ , ij>^r>- i<ir .ipparMtu^ anci ('()iii[)int'nt .ind prohlcm ^oi\in^, 
MOVrMCM" ini'C\II()\ [\ IMINSKAL r[)UC \rK)\- Hr, Uw, Img:, Kcntal-- 
SJ"?, *^alt' Sl-i"). -N'.aii.ii)!!' Ha\rs Kniijiv. LoLjist' DljIK' Schoiil, <<3 W'cst- 
min^{<'r [)r(\(', WVst fLird'oid. ("tinncLfic Lit. 

Narration m (lui'simrvanswcr lorin In two men hMcfu'r^ ironi a x hot)l which 
has hfcn lof u^iiu^ on a moMMiuMit rducatinn [)rnL;rafn. frovides much in- 
lorni.Ufon on a vanofv ol aitiMiii's ironi K-f). The tilm (UMnon^tratos tiio 
nu'thodolo^v ol tlu' prohlrrn-solMPi; afiproacli, crnpiiaM/t^s tfio ini[)t)rtanco 
or a \\ cll-slMit UiM J onvironnK'nt, and discusses hu' rclahonshif) to ^ood 
traditional f>roi;Mmin^ in [)lnsi(,i| rduc.ition. 

AND SO IHf.Y NUAT-- JO', h w , 1965. Avail.ihlf troni Audio-Visual Center, 
Michigan ^tatr Limvcr'^ity. Tast Lansing. Micfui^an 

.\1an\ fir.Ktual .huI mranm^tiil ,h IimIk's on tundamcntal {iu)\oinent ox- 
f)erient('s for fifnsKalK handicapprd clrnuMiiary school children are pre- 
sonli'd with <icc onipam ini; thooictual narration on ihe \alut^ of ihe acli\i- 
lies 

MOVfA^rNT rr:)UC:ATION - !()■. bw, W.w fPtlot film) Incjuire Audio- 

\''iMial Dcp.r., .Norlhrrn Illinois l.'ni\ crsit^ . DrKalh. Illinois f)()] ir). 
A documentary film tm the nt^'d tor chtldron to mo\'(,^ and to learn to 
fTi()\e well wfnch iruUKlfs tielii^httuf piclures ot thifcfern in natural nutcfotu 
attiMtics followed \)v a ucw oi .m oxpcnnit'ntal indoor program. 

NK)\'| .\U NT [DUCAIION- .i series ot tour f) w sounci films wiryinj^ in lengtfi 
troin oii;ht to so^rfilecn niiiuitos. j)'(HlLi(i'd I'>M p)hS •\\ .i)lal)l(' tor sale and 
retital from tho Andio^isujl ( Cntcr. Division of L^tcnsjon and University 
Servii OS. t^JtiK crsity ol |f)wa, Iowa ( ity, |{)wa. 

r:}]('f)t f(lu(,i(iiin ii) /V)\ s/( a/ /f/(Kaf/on. June j/k/ ^fhit arenoss . 
(.mdi'd I \pfnf\it!(y.} : //)(> Tro/j/r;) j- S{ i/\ I i'i fmicjur. 

VK.ORO'JS pf IVSK \| I IINIS^ A( laillls (I'HvP M'.- mm, !hn)ni. Color and 
H W rni(Iiasi<, p^^"^ld('nt s ( oiifKil on I'lnsu.il ( iincss \\'asliifii;tofi, DC 
Color, Vi"): Ii iS. \V< loan f)rints a\ailal)l<' from Hu' Slat(> L'duc.ition De- 

partment .ind Stale Health Department film liltrari(>s. 

". . . shows how to i^et maximum participation in the physical acti\it\ 
fiertod tljrout^l) proper use ot time, ef|uipment, and tadltlies . . ." 
READINCSS- rttr roURTH R -J7'.> mm., K.mm, color, <;ound. Athletic 

}ns(itut(\ I'urthaso; Hie Athl<'tic Institut*', Were fiandise Mart, Roont 80.5, 
(-hicJMCJ, Illinois <» Kentaf: Servi((^ charge of $4.00 pfus shipping charges 
both wav*' trorn y)ur ne.jrest br.inch of Ideal I'ictures. 

". . . dr.imafi/es the place of physical education in tlH> s[)a(e ai;(^ school 
(urnculiim and features the astronaut |ohn (ilenn in .i few seciuerues . . ." 



$18". 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN tLEW SCHOOLS (1063)- U)mm, 20 nun, color. 
Available: Stuart Tinley, i^'^2G NU\nstiold Ro.\d, FalU Church. Virginia. $200. 

. . asp(nt<i oi (lie plnsical I'diiration piogram tor kindergarten through 
the elementary gfiuk's , . , cttcttivc tor use in training ot teadier^, in- 
servic(» work, and parents and I'duc ation.il meetings." 

WHY EXERCISE^ (i%5)_,i4 min., Ifjnm, color, sound. Bv Ear! L. VVallis and 
Gene A. Lo^an. I'urcfiase: Associai.-d I ilm Servrces, t41'> Magnoha Boulevard, 
Burh.ink. C.iliforni.' SISJ. Keotii': also Assori.ited Film Services $54. 
". . . conveys ideas .ihout th(^ valu(^ of nnisf ular acti\itv . . . demonstrates 
tvfies i){ actJVJiies vOmh rlrwlop tac tors oi strength, cndur<}n( c. and tlexi- 
fjility . . . geared lo the Mnderstanding oi t!ie upfier (4ementary school 
child . . ." 

RASIC MOVEMENT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND- 18 min., sound, B W. Pro- 
(hjc(>d l)v Ih/.ihetfi A. I.udw ig, assisted l)v fiigan AudioA'isual Educ. Cen- 
ter. Availahh' trmn; Univ. ot Michigan \udi{)-Visii.)l I. due. CCnter, 720 E.ist 
Huron Street, Ann Arhor, fiigan. Rental: $4.2^; Purchase.', $85. Describes 
movement educatioi^ trom pnmarv grades tluougfi teacher training. 



SELECTED PERIODICALS 

I AllenhtUigh Naomi, "learning About Movement," l/u* \'af/"nna/ Fducation 
Assoc/a//(>n /ot/r/ja/, \Uircfi ^^Hw, p. 4R. 

2. Editors. ' lApenmenttil Clinic in ( lementarv S( fiool Pfnsic.jl EdiK .ition," 
joiirn.i} }i(\]lth, P/)vs/c.j/ Idttc.ition, Rrcri\Uion. Wucfi lOfi?, p. 24. 

3. Howarrl, Slnrli-y. "I he Movement E(lu(ation Ap[iroacf^ to Teaching in Eng- 
lish Elementarv SfhooK," T/ie UnirnAl ot //ea///i, Phv^i(\]l ( ilinwtif^n . Krcrra- 
tion, lanuary 1067, p. 31. 

4. l.udwig, fliz,)belh ,'\., "Touard an Understanding of Basic \'\ovement Educa- 
tion in th(^ I lementarv S( hooU," jonrn.il of Hi\i!(h P/n s/(.i/ idiicttn)!) . Kih - 
nation, 1^58, p. 2h. 

5. Sn>itfi, Hop(^ M, "Creative lxj)ressi()n and Phvsical Education," Ihv journal 
oi fl(\)ll!). /V)vs/c.i/ /'(/(Kaf/oo. R(H n\ition, Wiv-lune V)()2. p, 38. 

^> ."Motor At ti\ it^' anri Percf^ptual I )('\ clopmcnt : Sodv Implications tor 

PhvsKal rdu(.itors,' jourt]^! ol //ea/f/i. / (/(/caf/on. Kt'( rtwtion, Eeh- 

ru.irv l'V>8. |i. 28. 

Tanner, Patri( la VV. 'C reativity anrl Pfivsit al Education/' T/ie Ohio Athlvto, 
Sept('tn})er I'Kn. 

8. Torrance, E. Paul. "Seven Guides to Creativity," jounuil of /ie.i/fh, P/iysica/ 
I ,i(ion, Ki'( rc.itioo. .\pn\ ^^)(n. 
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other 

ACEI Publications 
BULLETINS 

Bits & Pieces: Imaginative Uses tor 
Children's Learning JO- \ I imcIu is, 
Mt'iul Start exports, parimls ilenion- 
stratc u<('S oi finds, U'lto^crs. and 
giv(\u\a\s lo iniTtMse cl)iIdriMi's skilN 
and learning. 72\)p. $1.2"). 

Children and Today's World— 

Scholarly, refk'Ctivt' articles \)y 7 au- 
tfioritics in different di^c ifilincs who 
have looked at children in li^fii di 
their own Sficcial knuu ledge. 68pp. 
$1.25. 

Children and TV: Television's Impact 
on the Child— 21 -A. Educators teach- 
ers, parents, a psychologist, nationally 
known authorities conlnhule articles 
from many points of wvw on tele- 
vision's impact on chilciren. Illustrated 
with photographs and imaginative 
drawings. r72pp. $1.25. 

Early Childhood: Crucial Years for 
Learning— 17-A. ScHeclcHj articles tror7i 
CH1ILDHOO0 EDUCATION emphasiz- 
ing importance of establishing earlv 
patterns. Play, language, disci[)hne, 
reading, continuous learning, love, 
readiness, pressures. 92pp. $1.2!S. 

Housing for Early Childhood Educa- 
tion: Centers for Growing and Learn- 
ing — 1!2-A. Educators, architects, 
school administralors discuss intt r- 
action of program and facilities in 
planning, building anew or remodel- 
ing early childhood learning tenters. 
84pp. $1.50. 

How Do Your Children Grow?— 103. 
ChikJ growth and development facts 
illustrated with home, school, com- 
munity examples; contmuity in learn- 
ing. 32pp. 75(t. 



Toward Better Kindergartens — 1H-A. 
Chairman of ACEI Kindergarten Com- 
mittee and 9 educators discuss kin- 
dergarten teachers' rcsponsi[)ilities; 
[)riorities in e^uly chrldfiood educa- 
[iow: interaction ot children, parents, 
teachc»rs; kindergarten lacilitu's; lan- 
guage arts, self-seleclion and sclf- 
direction. ()4pp. $1.25. 
Young Children and Science — 12-A. 
D'A ('lof)ing desirable attitudes and bv- 
ha\ iors in 2-B's; gaining knowledge. 
For tcMcluTs and fiarents. |||. 5f)pp. 
SI. 25. 
LEAFLETS 

Basic Propositions for Early Child- 
hood Education — I. Individual differ- 
ences; b(»ginning years; responsibilities 
ot teachers, parents, administrators. 
12pp. 25tf ea.; 10 copies, $2. 
Guide to Children's Magazines, News- 
papers, Reference Books— H. 1968 Re- 
vision, Annotated list of children's 
magazines, nc»w Sfiapers, refercuicc* 
bocjks, For fiarents and teacficTS. 8pf). 
M.t ea.; 25 copiers, $2. 
Young Deprived Children and Their 
Educational Needs — I. By Barl)ara 
Biber. Reprinted from CFtlLDHOOI) 
EDUCATION, Sept. and Oct. 1%7. 
Ifipp. 25< ea.; 10 copies, S2. 
PORTFOLIOS 

Nursery — 1 75< 
Kindergarten — 2 75< 
Primary School Portfolio — 3. Revised 
and rewritten by 1966-68 (*rimary Edu- 
CiTticjn Committee. New C(Jnc:e[)ts in 
teaching and Ic-arning. Suggested 
books for primary classroom; pn)fes- 
siona! reading list. 12 leaflets. $1.25. 
Transitional Years: Middle School 
Portfolio — 4. Revised by 1966-68 
Intermediate Education Committee 
Many changes in concepts and under- 
standing of middle school child re- 
fk^cted in 14 now leaflets, $1.25. 



The abo\t» publications may be ordered directly from 
Association for Childhood Education International 
.3615 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C 20016 

A compU^te publications list with membership information will be sent upon 
recjuest. fOrders amounting to less than $2 cannot i)e billed. Include check or 
mcjney order payable^ to ACEI; stamps not accepted.) 



o 

ERIC 



Alt; 



Association for 
Childhood Education 
International 



3613 WISCONSIN AVE, N.W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 20016 



CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (ACHIs OfTicial journal): Brings you each 
month professional articles, editorials reviews and news notes. Pub- 
lished monthly, September throuxh May. Membership (includes subscription 
to maxa/ine with the Branch ExchanKe inserted) 1 Yr. S6, 2 Yrs. $11. 
Annual Bulletin (3rder (includes the ACEI Yearbook and all bulletins 
and leaflets published during the year) $10. 




